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ourtesy Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ot Divisio 


How’s this for a surefire success”? 


This thimble-size shield works inside an automobile 
engine. It clings to a pulsing valve stem, prevents 
excessive loss of engine oil—yet allows enough oil to 
‘ properly lubricate the stem. Obviously, a tough job 
for a tiny part. 


To do this critical job, rubber seemed the likely choice. 
But it would have to be a very special kind of rubber. 
It would have to withstand constant contact with oil, 
intense vibration and compression, wide temperature 
extremes and great tension. 


Material selected: Cuemicum, the synthetic rubber 





that maintains its dimensional stability under blister- 
ing-hot oil attack and the most demanding conditions. 
Hundreds of thousands of these valve stem shields are 
now in use—meeting every operational requirement. 
And the constant uniformity plus the easy process- 
ability of CHEMIGUM make their production practical 
and profitable. 

What can CHEmMiIGuM do for your product? For full 
details and technical assistance on CHEMIGUM—and a 
complete line of rubber chemicals and synthetic rub- 
bers—write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. E-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Chemigum —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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New Bell System intercom puts these advantages 


at your finger tips... 


These are some of the new features 
of the Bell System’s modern, push- 
button intercom service. Here is tele- 
phone service tailored to the exact 
needs af your business—to help you 
cut costs, increase profits and improve 
customer service. 


No capital investment required. Re- 
arrangements and additions are han- 


dled by skilled Bell System techni- 
cians. No added cost for maintenance. 


Find out how this new intercom 
service can speed your business by 
improving your communications. Call 
your Bell Telephone business office 
and ask for a representative to visit 
you at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 








This new Call Director telephone 
provides as many as 30 push- 
buttons for maximum use of inter- 
com service features. 
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Learning the right way to fight fire. A Liberty fire-prevention engi- How slippery is a slick floor? Scientists at our Research Center de- 
eer can help train your fire brigade in the handling of small fires. veloped a device for measuring accurately the slipperiness of a 
his helps you control fire loss in your plant, prevent injuries to your floor. The “slip tester,” as it is called, can help you make the floors 

iployees and keep compensation costs down. of your plants, stores or offices safer. This cuts down on injuries, 


helps keep insurance costs low. 


New leg gets a workout. At one of Liberty's two rehabilitation cen- 


ters, an employee of a policyholder learns how to use his newly fitted 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


Protection in depth 


to safeguard your people... to cut 


irtificial leg. To date, we have trained more than 600 industrial 
umputees, and nearly 90°¢ of these returned to work 


workmen’s compensation insurance costs 


Liberty Mutual believes that the best way to 
help a policyholder cut his compensation insur- 
ance costs is to help him stop accidents in his 
plants and offices. That is why we make avail- 
able to our policyholders a broad range of extra 
services and resources. 


We call this protection in depth. Pictured 





above are some of the ways we help policy- 
holders get this protection. Each of these serv- 
ices is backed by the experience and dollars 
i of the largest writer of compensation insurance. 

In addition to savings gained through 
reduced rates, Liberty's policyholders have re- 
ceived more than $491 million in dividends. 
Protection in depth helped make this possible. 





To find out how protection in depth can help 





you, just write or phone us today. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 

















LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY . LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Types of insurance: Aytomobdile, Homeowners’, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation. Marine, Crime 
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Excellent Feature 


Dear Sir: 

Your Personal Income by States 
information is terrific [BW—Mar. 
28’°59,p146]. It promises to be the 
long sought answer to the urgent 
need for a single feature index of 
economic activity by geographic 
area.... 

You should give credit to the 
major part played by state em- 
ployment security agencies in fur- 
nishing the following data to the 
federal bureaus: quarterly insured 
payrolls in private industry and the 
federal government; monthly non- 
farm employment, hours, and earn 
ings estimates; and weekly unem- 
ployment insurance payments. The 
quarterly figures are not estimates 
but compilations of employer re- 
ports. ... 

SHERRILL W. NEVILLI 
CHIEF STATISTICIAN, UTAH DEPT. OF 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Dear Sir: 

your new personal-income 
series is a first rate idea. And the 
method is basically sound. . . 

Louis M. O’QUINN 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 
STATE COLLEGE, MISS. 


Retirement Plans 


Dear Sir: 

The Washington Outlook sec- 
tion [BW—Mar.28’59,p43] states 
that lawmakers privately say that 
self-employed retirement legisla- 
tion is unfair. However, there 
doesn’t seem to me to be any logi- 
cal reason why self-employed peo- 
ple should be denied the same 
opportunities enjoyed by persons 
covered by company pension plans; 
that is, setting aside funds in pe- 
riods of high income in prepara- 
tion for retirement. 

The Treasury’s concern over 
losing additional taxes is under- 
standable. I would like to offer a 
partial solution to this loss of tax 
money. Since the tax deferment 
would be a concession on the part 
of the Treasury, it would not be 
unreasonable to require that the 
income so deferred be invested in 
long-term Treasury bonds. 

This “happy medium” would en- 
able self-employed persons to en- 
joy a greater sense of security in 
their later years, while providing 
the Treasury with additional long- 
term funds to offset the loss in tax 
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This all-in-one cleaning unit, 
Finnell’s 218G Gasoline-Powered 
Combination Scrubber-Vac, is in- 
deed the answer to today’s need for 
increasing Output per man-hour on 
vast-area scrubbing. The 218G 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, flush- 
rinses if required, and picks up 
(damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Independence from 
power lines permits the machine 
to go wherever the operator guides 
it... working in and out of pro- 
duction areas with ease... scrub- 
bing continuously. 


Maintenance men appreciate the labor- 
saving features of this unit. The gaso- 
line engine starts quickly and easily by 
pressing the starter button. And there 
are no switches to set for fast or slow 
— slight pressure of the hand on clutch 
lever adjusts speed to desired rate (up 
to 136 fpm). Two 18-inch brushes give 
a 36-inch scrubbing surface. One en- 
gine (2 cyl., 4 cycle, up to 10.1 hp 

maximum, and air-cooled) operates all 
@ Mounts a SELF-STARTING working parts. The powerful vac per- 

gasoline engine forms quietly. 





@ Completely 
mechanizes scrubbing 


@ Coverage up to 
24,400 sq. ft. per hour! 


Whatever the area of your floors, find out what you would save with a Combi- 
nation Scrubber-V ac. Finnell makes self-powered models, gasoline or propane 
operated, in 18, 30, 36, and 72-inch sizes, and also electric models in sizes to 
meet specific needs. It’s good to know too that 4 Finnell Floor Specialist and 
Engineer is nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use 
of Finnell Equipment and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3805A East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 
| FINNELL | 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing WWMachines CITIES 








revenue resulting from the grant- 
ing of such tax deferments. 

STANLEY I. SUNOK 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Foreign Aid 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial highlights the fact 
that what we have called “Foreign 
Aid” [BW—Mar.28’59,p162] is 
hampered more by the unexplained, 
than by the unexplainable. 

Is it truly “foreign,” serving for- 
eign needs and policies, or is it 
American Overseas Aid? If we are 
faced with economic aggression 
from the Kremlin, then why is so 
much aid diverted to Communist 
governments, such as satellite Po- 
land? We call it “aid,” but when 
the chips are down, as in Hungary, 
Tibet, and elsewhere, we refuse aid, 
while in similar circumstances So- 
viet aid pours in to help their 
friends? If our program is to com- 
bat economic warfare, then why 
is it used to weaken our Own econ- 
omy by financing overseas indus- 
tries that by competition have elim- 
inated domestic industries, as for 
example stainless tableware, low 
cost ‘chinaware,’ and thus _ has 
weakened rather than strengthened 
our economy?... 

J. KESNER KAHN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bottled Beer 


Dear Sir: 

We in Owens-Illinois found your 
article on beer’s distribution to the 
Latin American economy [BW— 
Mar. 14’°59,p66] a highly interesting 
one, particularly in view of our 
long association with Central and 
South America. 

Much as I hate to detract from 
such an excellent article, I must 
point out that the writer erred badly 
when he stated on page 69 that Ba- 
varia of Colombia “still relies on 
the more expensive glass bottles.” 

Just as it is in the U.S., the re- 
turnable beer bottle is by far the 
least expensive way of carrying 
beer to market in Colombia and 
other Latin American countries. 
Furthermore, Bavaria makes its own 
bottles. ... 

O. R. HECHT 
OWEN-ILLINOIS INTER-AMERICA 
CORP. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Helicopter view of offshore drilling barge, drilling tricky wildcat well for Bahama Gulf Oil Company and Bahama California Oil Company 


Off the Bahamas...a baffling problem solved 


When this seagoing oil drilling rig 
moved to a location southwest of 
Nassau in the Bahamas, it encoun- 
tered a special problem. The problem 
was porous coral rock through which 
drilling “‘mud”’ (ordinarily used to 
remove cuttings from the hole) 
would seep away. 


To solve this lost circulation prob- 
lem, oil technology provided an in- 
genious solution. Four Gardner- 
Denver air compressors, specially 
designed for oil well service, assisted 
by two Gardner-Denver “booster” 


compressors, are used to aerate the 
drilling fluid until it rises out of the 
well, carrying the cuttings with it. 
This process was successful where 
other methods failed. 


This year Gardner-Denver joins 
the oil industry in celebrating a 
100th anniversary. For many dec- 
ades the two have been partners in 
progress. That is why the name 
““Gardner-Denver”’ is so well and 
favorably known to oil men every- 
where. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 





Gardner-Denver air compressors mounted 
on offshore drilling platform. 
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NEW WESTINGHOUSE “WALL LINE” WATER COOLER 
FITS FLUSH TO WALL, DOESN’T JUT INTO PASSAGEWAYS! 


Here’s the ideal water cooler for today’s modern plants and offices. New 
Westinghouse ‘‘Wall Line”’ fits flush to the wall—actually protrudes 30% 
less into passageways because all the plumbing is inside the cabinet! Traffic 
moves freely, safely. There are no unsightly pipes . . . no space in the back 
to catch dirt and trash. And the ‘‘Wall Line” installs anywhere in far less 
time. For more information, call your Westinghouse distributor. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Water Coolers.”” Ask about our exclu- 
sive Guarantee Plan which gives full, permanent protection. Westinghouse 
Water Coolers—for sale everywhere—available for rent in most cities. 


you CAN BE SURE...i1F os Westi nghou Sse 


Water Cooler Dept. - Springfield 2, Mass. 
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EXCLUSIVE 5-YEAR GUARANTEE. Factory-built 
unit permits replacement of complete refrigera- 
tion system in minutes—right on location. No 
need to return cooler to factory for repair. 











Are you having 
plant problems 
at home ? 
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Industry management has long considered weed and 


lawn may have displayed familiar Weedone labels. 
brush control around plant areas of vital importance 


to safety, utility and beauty. And for years Amchem_ ! If you and your wife are gardening enthusiasts, — 
Products, Inc., has supplied the chemical compounds: have undoubtedly rooted stronger and healthier om 
that provide weed control to save industry thousands! tings with Rootone , one of Amehem s family of 
of dollars in reduced maintenance and to enhance | hormone growth stimulants. Or, it’s a good bet she 
external plant appearance. | used Transplantone to get her annuals and perennials 
nature. In this area, Amchem markets “Weedone” Amchem produces a complete line of chemical weed 
| selective weed killers and a family of plant growth | killers and plant hormones for the improvement of 
regulators that have become household words ; ‘TOPS and control of weeds in agriculture, industry 

| through the nation. : and home gardening, as well as chemicals and proc- 
; esses for the metalworking industry. Find out how 

For example, the chemical formulations that gave : Amchem products can protect, beautify or improve 

you control over crabgrass, dandelion, plantain, | your products, your plant or your home. Write today 


off to a good start—just as you may have used it to 


At home, however, management-turned-gardeners transplant trees or shrubs. 


encounter Amchem products of an entirely different 





chickweed or more than 100 different weeds in your for further information. 






AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER 35, PA. 


‘ 
ae 





Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem, Weedone, Rootone and Transplantone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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OW ...ev MACHINE-WRAPPING IN POLYETHYLENE 


What a combination! Polyethylene film—glossy, clear, fresh-textured . . . with the lowest price tag 
of any transparent film—PLUS the economy of high-speed machine wrapping. And what a package 
with the shelf life, eye-appeal, and toughness of film made from Bake Lire Brand Polyethylene! 
DON'T ASK JUST ANYBODY .. . Ask the leading automatic wrapping machine 
manufacturers about their new equipment for handling polyethylene film. 
Or write for Union Carbide Plastics’ special automatic packaging 
booklet that gives you the facts and figures. Address Dept. EB-06M, 
Union Carbide Plastics Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, 


ei vite). 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 
; CARBIDE 





“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 








As business conditions continue to 


improve, the costs you cut during 


the recession may creep back into your 


olding the 


company’s operations 


line on costs 


Here is the practical, low-cost way to full-time control 


o the responsible businessman, the rela- 

tion between a company's costs and a 

company’s profits is obvious. Yet, more 

often than not, a company ’s cost pro- 

gram is periodic rather than continual. 
Influenced by economic conditions, the cost control 
you initiate in bad times too often fades away in the 
face of prosperity. 

The recent recession is a case in point. Then, cost- 
cutting was the most popular subject—an economic 
fact of life without which your business could not 
survive, let alone prosper. 

Yet, today, with the up-turn in full swing, there’s 
a new and ominous possibility. As you become more 
preoccupied with recovery and expansion, there's 
the danger that uneconomic practices may return. 
With your eyes on the future, much of the “fat” 
may grow back into your operations—thereby limit- 
ing the profit to be made in the days ahead. 

How to get a clear, continuous look at your costs? 
With the simple, low-cost management controls 
afforded by the new Automatic Keysort System. 


From Royal McBee come machines that 


serve people first to serve business best 


ROYAL M°BEE . data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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Automatic Keysort is today’s only data processing 
system that provides a family of machines and 
methods designed for automatic creation and proc- 
essing of original records. Speeding vital day-to-day 
and long-range facts essential to sound manage- 
ment, Keysort giv es you the comprehensiv e, on-time 
reports you need about job costs, labor distribu- 
tion, inventory, sales and orders . . . helps you spot 
money-losing situations almost as they happen. 
Thus, because you can move at once to tighten 
costs, you help assure a higher proportion of profit 
to sales. 

With the Automatic Keysort System, businesses 
of every size can now enjoy fast, accurate data proc- 
essing on either a centralized or decentralized basis. 
Without restrictive, complex procedures. Without 
specialized personnel. And at remarkably low cost. 

Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative, or write Roval McBee Corporation, 
Data Processing Division, Port Chester, N. Y. for 
illustrated brochure S-500. In Canada: The McBee 
Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ont. 
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For maximum diffused, low-cost daylighting 
use Johns-Manville Fiber Glass 


the translucent building panels 
that defy breakage 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


PUulUx ° 


Shatterproof Johns-Manville Corrulux translucent building panels are the 
modern answer for new construction or modernization of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. These versatile and colorful fiber glass-reinforced building 
panels offer many advantages when used for skylighting, sidelighting, glaz- 
ing, partitions, awnings, decorative panels . . . and many more applications. 


Translucent—Corrulux diffuses daylight, 
cuts glare, admits more usable light. Pro- 
vides evenly lighted shadowless areas. 


Shatterproof—Corrulux does away with 
the expense and hazard of window break- 
age, withstands vibration, vandalism, 
hailstones, accident impacts. 


Economical— Because of its efficiency 


‘Corrulux can pay for itself in savings in 


artificial lighting and lower cost indoor 
daylighting. Corrulux makes possible low- 
cost modernization of old buildings. 
Corrulux resists the effects of most in- 


dustrial fumes. Maintenance costs are 
reduced to a minimum. 


Colorful—Corrulux is decorative, adds 
bright color accents. Built-in colors are an 
integral part of the panel. 


Structural Strength—Corrulux is amaz- 
ingly strong, yet light in weight. 
3 

For complete specifications and sam- 
ples, see your J-M distributor or write: 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, Plastic and Allied Build- 
ing Products, Ltd., Box 250, Dundas, Ont. 
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Steel Buyers Get Strike Fever: “| | 
Hedge Buying Begins 


IRON 
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Market Outlook 


With Stocks at Low Ebb, Rush |s on 


DEMAND for steel is rising rapidly as consumers ary.” . 
strive to. aes porary.” Taking an opposite stand 
se espe allocations), —_—* 


clares: “T think we’l) 





~a scared, 
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Report on Ryerson stocks 
as steel squeeze tightens 








Steel stocks at Ryerson are at an all-time 
record high—in tons, types and sizes. For- 
tunately, Ryerson anticipated a squeeze 
situation and began laying in stocks of steel 
months ago. You can depend on Ryerson to 
furnish steel of high, uniform quality and 
to maintain its regular policy of fair, pub- 
lished prices. 


Avoid loss of cost controls 


Don’t let the steel squeeze trap you into 
scrapping cost control programs based on 
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Increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 


LCERTIFIED | 


sound inventory policies. You’ve proved the 
economies of avoiding long-term commit- 
ments—and the high ‘‘cost of possession’”’ 
that goes with them. Call Ryerson for risk- 
free steel buying and get the steel you need 
when you need it—cut to exact size and 
ready to use. 

Your Ryerson representative is well quali- 
fied to review the facts and help you get the 
maximum value for your steel-buying dol- 
lars. Ask him to analyze your requirements 
with you the next time he calls. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Q@3>> Stee! Family 


STEEL « ALUMINUM «+ PLASTICS « METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS /N PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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SERVICE 


Business gains are coming a little harder now. The momentum isn’t 
quite what it was. But that isn’t difficult to understand. 


Inventory accumulation is at about as high a rate as it’s likely to 
reach—and that’s what has given the hardgoods industries their big boost. 


This is typical enough of the first phase of recovery. Quite coinciden- 
tally, this phase has encompassed just about exactly a year. 


Look back 12 months and you will see that the weekly indicators, 
with a remarkable unanimity, were scraping bottom. 


Business Week’s Index, mirroring a cross-section of them, was at its 
recession low of 120 (page 2). Inventories were being cut in industry after 
industry; the rate of decline was almost $10-billion a year. 


Capital investment projects were slowed and plans shelved. 


Now the Business Week Index is over 150. Factories are stepping up 
the pace—though still comfortably below plant-and-manpower ceilings. 


Inventories are being stocked at about a $6-billion rate. That may be 
the top, but plans for plant and equipment are being dusted off, and con- 
tracts are beginning to flow again. 


Consumers are back in the market for big-ticket items. 


Perhaps they are more knowing, more selective—or maybe it just seems 
that way after any recession. In any event, many makers of consumers’ 
hardgoods have first-quarter profits that bespeak bigger volume (page 21). 


Steel and autos show most vividly, of course, how far and how fast pro- 
duction has moved in the space of a year. 


Steel output this week was scheduled to nudge 95% of capacity—2,674,- 
000 tons. That’s easily double the year-ago melt of 1,289,000. 


Though strike fears account for a few percentage points, consuming 
industries plainly have very healthy appetites. Many observers, in fact, are 
beginning to talk less about inventory building for a strike emergency and 
more about restocking for day-to-day operations. 


Auto output looks solid, even at a so-so pace of 134,000 units, beside 
the 58,664 units turned out in the same week last year. 


So many cars remained unsold last spring, and the motoring public was 
so apathetic, that output had to be curbed drastically. Now, even though 
800,000 cars are in stock, Detroit continues to produce confidently. 


But, just in case buyers need prodding, the auto makers are readying 
bonus incentives to see that dealers put May over the top. 
—@.—.. 
Electric power production has been steadily expanding its rate of gain 
over a year ago—and that’s not wholly a matter of last year’s slump. 


. Year-to-year gains now are running 12% or so. And the weekly figures 
are very nearly that much better than they were at this time in 1957, 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continueq) 


BUSINESS WEEK when business was still very active. Moreover, the best gains now are being 
MAY 2. 1959 turned in by the diversified metalworking area around the Great Lakes. 


Probably, then, you can attribute about half of the gain in power output 
to “catch up,” the other half to out-and-out expansion. 





Carloadings, which only recently braked their long slide, now are show- 
ing good year-to-year gains. The latest report showed a plus 19%. 


Here it is significant that shipments of miscellaneous and less-than- 
carload freight, mainly consisting of factory-produced goods, are right up 
to the total. Their gain currently is 18%. 


Paperboard production, which also provides insight into movement of 
manufactured products, continues to rack up very large gains (and has shown 
little or no post-Easter decline). 


The latest output figure, 304,000 tons, is 29% better than a year ago 
* 


Activity in power generation and steel output have spurred fuel produc- 
tion, as may be seen in both petroleum and coal. 


Coal output, at last report, was 20% above the same week last year 
Crude oil’s year-to-year advance was 13%, but a part of that has to be attrib- 
uted to restrictions on imports as well as higher demand. 


Record construction levels have, for some time, found clear reflection 
in lumber prices and output. Structural steel, however, is lagging 


Lumber output and shipments are better than 15% above 1958, while 
the opening up of the homebuilding season is bringing new strength to 
prices. 

Structural steel, which gets little help from housing, had the poorest 
first-quarter shipments in years, 25% below a year ago. 


Stockholders in dozens and dozens of corporations were hearing this 
week, at their annual meetings, about the way things have been going. 


A rundown shows a vast majority of corporate officials highly optimistic. 
In the few cases where first-quarter earnings weren’t up to 1958 levels, 
they see good gains from the second quarter onward. 


Not every annual meeting turns out to be an occasion of pure joy, of 
course, even in a year of rapid and robust recovery. 


¢ Republic Aviation stockholders were told that, due to defense changes 
and internal realignment, 1959 would be the “low in the earnings cycle.” 


* Lehigh Coal & Navigation noted that “the areas in which your company 
is active have not been booming” though 1959 may still top 1958. 


¢ Crane Co., whose management is being shaken up in a policy dispute 
(page 28), told stockholders that operating results are improving but 
that gains may be limited by losses from further liquidation of unprofitable 
lines. 
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From the time you buy... to the tume you trade... 


Chevys your best 
fleet investment! 


As every fleet buyer knows, the cost of a car 
depends on the difference between the price 
he pays when he buys it and the allowance he 
receives when he trades it. Chevrolet—thanks 
to its low initial price and high resale value— 
has year after year kept that all-important 


figure lower than any other car in its field. 
Combine with this Chevy’s gas-saving econ- 
omy, its dollar-saving dependability, its big- 
car roominess, its prestige-building good 
looks—and you'll conclude your fleet just 
can’t afford less car than this! 








Your dealer has all the facts on these special Chevrolet fleet advantages: 


Roomiest car in its field— 
more hip room, more head room 
and plenty of luggage space, too. 
Hi-Thrift 6—gets up to 10% 
more miles on a gallon of regular. 
High-compression V8’s — 
eight in all, plus a choice of five 
transmissions. 

Dollar-saving dependability — 
Chevy cuts downtime and 


maintenance costs like no other 
car in its field. 


High resale value—year after 
year after year, the highest of 
any low-priced car. 

Longer wearing brakes — big- 
gest in Chevrolet’s field. De- 
signed for 66% longer lining life. 


Magic-Mirror finish—does 





away with waxing and polishing 

for up to three years. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





4-Door Bel Air Sedan 








FLEXI-VAN HELPED THESE SHIPPERS... 










NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


you 
NOW ‘ { OR 
W LET THIS FAST, NEW RAIL-HIGHWAY SERVICE DO THE SAME por YOu" 


"We are enthusiastic and regular Flexi-Van oF 
Our shipping requirements demand such fast acti 


NY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPA 











P : me» 
"Trailers are delivered on "Fast Flexi-Van transit eo 
schedule and check out consistently maintained, ’ 
perfectly Without indication ables us to plan inven rully r 
of shifting or damage." and production more ©" - 

UCTS 
B.T. BABBITT, INC. WEST CHEMICAL PRODU 


.a definite help to us in our distribution-' 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 





rface 
-the best service ever experienced vila any $v 


transportation. Unloading costs have been reduce 


MOTOROLA INC. 












Flexi-Van’s ability to drive direct to Flexi-Van connects 22 major markets 
your loading platform, ¢ oupled with on the New York Central—and mar- 
its high-speed schedules, puts your kets on the Burlington, Milwaukee 
plant right on the main line! Vans and Santa Fe Railroads all the way 


are 20% bigger than ordinary piggy- to the West Coast. For further in- 
back. but minimum weights and formation. write: R. L. Milbourne, 
rates are competitive with other N. Y. Central Railroad. 466 Lexing- 


shipping methods. ton Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 

















Your freight is loaded, locked in Van boards fast freight at trackside. Shipment rides low, well iinet Beats truck schedules on long hauls. 
under your supervision. Driver helps. Transfer time—about 4 minutes. on high-speed, roller-bearing cars. Two pick-ups or three deliveries. 


New York Central Railroad 
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Staking New Area of Labor Law 


Kennedy-Ervin bill precipitates first real debate in 12 
years on changing the limits on union power. 


With a single dissenting vote, the 
Senate last Saturday passed its first 
major labor legislation since the ‘laft- 
Hartley Act in 1947. The Kennedy- 
Ervin bill ran the gauntlet of a 10-day 
debate that changed its tone while leav- 
ing its main features intact. 

The bill, which now goes to the 
House, requires unions to do business 
honestly and out in the open. ‘This was 
expected. The need for reform had 
been pointed up by the McClellan 
racket investigation. What wasn’t ex- 
pected—and what threw the Senate into 
a full-dress debate—was the amendment 
ot the bill to go far toward government 
regulation of the internal affairs of 
unions, historically regarded as volun- 
tary associations. 

Thus, the Senate staked out a whole 
new area of legislative action, on the 
principle that the affairs of organized 
labor are a public concern and should 
largely be conducted publicly. 

Whether or not the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill becomes law—and it faces a stern 
test in the House—the Senate’s accept- 
ance of this new area of responsibility 
is bound to have historic significance. 


|. Medium-Sized Monument 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill doesn’t pre- 
tend to the stature of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 12 years ago or the Wagner Act 
12 years before that. It isn’t the sharply 
outlined landmark that they were: the 
Wagner Act as the workingman’s 
Magna Charta, T-H as the redressing 
of the power balance to guarantee 
management rights, too. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill is made up 
of more subtle shadings and more 
delicate balances in the area between 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley. And the 
pressures on the senators came in more 
complex cross-currents. 

For example, the Wagner Act was 
swept into force as part of the New 
Deal, as a product of the Depression, 
at a time when public sympathy was 
strongly on labor's side. Taft-Hartley 
went through, over Pres. Truman’s veto, 
when the public was stirred by strikes 
that kept consumers from achieving the 
living standards they could afford. 


l'oday’s issue comes down to this: 
How can the union member as an 
individual be best protected from the 
misdoings of his own union leaders? 

Whatever public emotion this issue 
generates must be traced to the labor 
rackets investigation of Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) and his committee. 
And it was McClellan’s proposal of a 
labor unionist’s “bill of rights” that 
touched off the Senate’s long debate. 


ll. The Debate 


Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
Sen. Sam Ervin (D-N.C.) originally 
offered a bill that labor leaders en- 
dorsed. It embodied union procedural 
reforms that labor was ready to accept 
and a few T-H changes that unions long 
had sought. This was not presented as 
the long-discussed thorough revision of 
l’-H; such a revision is still under study, 
with slim chance of action before 
adjournment. 

In its first test, the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill was preferred over the Administra- 
tion-sponsored Goldwater bill by a 67-27 
vote. The Republican bill specified 
much the same union reforms, but its 
Taft-Hartley changes were more to the 
liking of management than of labor. 

The debate went into high gear 
when McClellan offered his “bill of 
rights” as an amendment, and in the 
maneuverings after its adoption by a 
margin of one vote. A motion for 
reconsideration, which would have killed 
the amendment outright, was defeated 
by the tie-breaking vote of Vice-Pres. 
Richard Nixon. However, some easing 
of language was later put through in 
another deciding vote by Nixon. 
¢ Issues—The Senate wrestled with a 
two-part question: Does labor’s power 
need new curbs, and are new laws 
needed to check corruption among 
those who control the unions? 

Sen. McClellan, whose rackets com- 
mittee heard 1,250 witnesses in 285 
days of hearings, argued that it’s all one 
question. In the end, his argument 
prevailed, though his amendments were 
watered down. The Administration and 
many Senate Republicans also said 
basic causes of corruption in the labor 





ROBERT A. TAFT led 12 years ago in 
making a law that, essentially, requires 
unions to exercise their power responsibly. 
The Taft-Hartley Act, passed over Pres 


Truman’s veto, has stood virtually un 


changed since then. Now the Senate has 
drawn new rules, designed to hold the 
unions to a new standard of responsibility 





JOHN F. KENNEDY, the front-running 
Democratic Presidential aspirant, would like 
a labor law bearing his name. Like Taft, 
he has deliberately made labor his province. 
But he had hoped to legislate against union 
corruption without putting any new re- 
strictions on unions vs. management or regu 
lating disputes within a union. 








JOHN L. McCLELLAN swung the Senate 
his way for a time with his wrath against 
labor racketeering, and he won many points. 





BARRY GOLDWATER, Arizona Repub- 
lican, would go far beyond Taft in re- 
stricting unions. He cast only opposing vote. 


THOMAS H. KUCHEL, California Re- 
publican, headed informal group of eight 
GOP senators who promoted compromises. 


movement couldn’t be removed with- 
out plugging loopholes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

On the other side, Sen. Kennedy led 
in the idea that racketeering could be 
controlled with legislation limited to 
regulating union affairs. He advocated 
no tightening of Taft-Hartley in this 
connection. 
¢ Bill of Rights—McClellan told the 
Senate: “The records show over and 
over again that a rank-and-file union 
member dare not risk any opposition to 
corrupt or autocratic leadership.” 

To remedy this condition he pro- 
posed rules giving the government 
power to umpire disputes within a 
union and giving a dissatisfied union 
member the right to take his grievance 
to a federal court. His bill of rights 
guarantees a union member the rights 
of free speech and free assembly in his 
union hall and the right to sue union 
officers—all without anv retaliation in 
the form of “disciplinary action.” 

McClellan’s effort to give the Secre- 
tary of Labor the power to seek injunc- 
tions in support of these individual 
tights was balked primarily by South- 
erners who feared it as a weapon in 
racial integration. 

McClellan’s bill of rights was op- 
posed for different reasons by others 
in his own party. Sen. Joseph Clark 
(D-Pa.) said the granting of such in- 
dividual rights might lead to a dispro- 
portionate federal bureaucracy for en- 
forcement. Sen. Kennedy argued that 
the rights specified by McClellan are 
already guaranteed by law. 
¢ Into New Ground—Sen. Karl Mundt 
(R-S. D.) and Sen. Carl Curtis (R-Neb.) 
pushed the debate into fields hereto- 
fore regarded as the business of union 
and management leaders. They pro- 
posed an amendment to prohibit picket- 
ing of a shop, in the absence of a 
strike, to force the organizing of the 
shop. With McClellan on their side, 
they said such picketing is a racketeer- 
ing device, to force workers into a 
union or management into signing a 
contract. 

Sen. Ervin argued for the right to 
picket peacefully “for the purpose of 
persuading others to join a union.” 
And Sen. Kennedy said: “The amend- 
ment has nothing to do with labor 
racketeers. It goes to the whole ques- 
tion of the relationship of employers 
and employees. Of course, there is an 
economic struggle. I do not propose 
to take away rights from one group 
and not from the other.” 

The amendment was adopted in a 
form to permit such picketing only 
where no other union has been certified 
within the past nine months by the 
National Labor Relations Board as bar- 
gaining agent. 
¢ Secondary Boycott—McClellan also 


brought up another economic weapon 
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long challenged by employers—the sec- 
ondary boycott, in which employers 
whose workers are already organized are 
enlisted in a fight against another em- 
ployer. 

Kennedy won this argument with his 
defense of a union’s right to ask an 
employer it has already organized to 
help preserve the gains it has earned. 
“TI don’t believe,” he said, “that a union 
should be prevented from saying to an 
employer, ‘Our economic relations will 
be better if you subcontract your work 
to contractors who are paying decent 
wages’.”” 


Ili. Points Decided 


In the end, the Senate bill contains 
these provisions: 

e Unions must report to the Sec- 
retary of Labor on financial operations, 
including payments and loans to union 
officers and businessmen. Secret ballot 
is required for election or removal of 
officers. 

e Employers must report to the 
Secretary of Labor on payments to labor 
relations advisers, payments or loans to 
union officers, and payments to work- 
ers for information about unions. 

e Union members are guaranteed 
the right to speak out in meetings, to 
protest against actions of union leader- 
ship, to assemble in opposition, and to 
go to court if such rights are infringed. 

e Organizational picketing is for- 
bidden where an employer has an effec- 
tive contract with another union or has 
in the previous nine months recognized 
another union. “Hot cargo” contracts 
in the transportation industry are for- 
bidden (in these, a common carrier 
agrees to cut off service to another em- 
plover involved in a labor dispute). 

e In union representation elec- 
tions, workers who are out on strike are 
permitted to vote along with the work- 
ers who have replaced them in jobs. 
Small labor cases are brought under 
Taft-Hartley rules. Building _ trades 
unions are permitted to sign labor con- 
tracts for a construction project not yet 
started. 

e Penalties are set for violations— 
up to $10,000 fine and from one to 20 
years in jail. The Secretary of Labor is 
given power of subpoena to investigate 
violations and the right to get court in- 
junctions to compel reporting required 
by the law. 
¢ House Action—The prospect in the 
House is that Administration supporters 
will fight for harsher amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, while the labor bloc 
will attack McClellan’s bill of rights, 
even in its softened form. A bill similar 
to Kennedy’s original draft was passed 
by the Senate last year, 88-1 (in both 
cases Sen. Barry Goldwater was the sole 
dissenter), but failed to get through the 
House. 
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Record Profits Start Piling In 


FIRST QUARTER SALES AND PROFITS 


(in Thousands of Dollars) 
































Company Sales % change net income % change 

from 1958 from 1958 

% % 

Air Reduction ......... 47,936 + 10.8 3,749 + 11.2 
Allegheny Ludium ..... 70,276 + 39.3 4,550 -|- 526.7 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 84,125 — 20.7 43,623 6 
Alpha Portland Cement . 5,177 + 38.1 34 ° 
American Can ........ 227,085 + 3.2 7,839 + 11.1 
American Cyanamid ... 145,860 + 10.0 13,063 + 5.5 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry 57,652 + 12.3 5,020 + 81.5 
ae 259,250 + 34.8 21,152 +126.7 
Babcock & Wilcox...... 77,856 — 15.9 4,479 +124.0 
Bell & Howell ......... 10,086 — 9.2 399 + 66.8 
Burroughs ........... 80,923 + 19.0 1,533 + 39.3 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 178,734 + 39.1 10,981 +207.9 
Consolidation Coal .... 78,127 + 9.7 5,207 + 62.7 
Diamond Gardner ..... 44,038 + 11.7 1,940 + 8.7 
Douglas Aircraft***.... 227,598 — 27.1 d4,208 4 
Electric Auto-Lite ...... 41,889 — 5.3 1,969 +205.3 
Florida Power Corp..... 15,647 + 0.7 2,953 — 17 
Ford Motor ........... 1,475,300 + 34.6 134,800 +352.3 
Georgia-Pacific ....... 39,343 + 19.9 2,750 -+ 42.3 
Granite City Steel...... 37,539 4+ 29.9 3,466 + 68.6 
Hercules Powder ...... 64,175 + 13.0 4,883 + 48.2 
eee 60,972 + 31.8 3,303 + 61.2 
Kennecott Copper...... 130,627 + 54.1 22,396 + 92.2 
Liggett & Myers ....... 130,109 + 4.9 7,082 + 18.0 
Lone Star Steel .. : 20,683 -+101.8 2,022 +318.9 
Mack Trucks .......... 70,036 + 28.0 3,540 +210.9 
a 197,842 + 22.8 15,768 +107.3 
National Distillers ..... 128,060 -+ 22.7 4,383 + 89.5 
National Gypsum ...... 42,110 + 12.0 6,017 + 10.2 
Niagara Mohawk Power 82,658 + 7.6 10,798 + 3.7 
Northwest Airlines ..... 27,243 +. 44.7 93 e 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 159,909 + 25.3 6,395 +- 43.0 
Parke, Davis.......:.. 44850 + 46 6,902 - 3.3 
Peabody Coal......... 26,537 — 1.2 3,101 +. 6.5 
SE Dies sai die tbinte  s 60,547 + 12.6 6,339 — 29 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.. 110,267 — 6.0 3,730 — 26.4 
Reichhold Chemicals ... 22,341 -+- 41.0 464** 4 10.7 
Rexall Drug & Chemical . 48,112 -+- 19.2 1,464 + 50.5 
Reynolds Metals....... 111,880 — 3.3 9,001 — 9.2 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco.. 286,868 -|- 12.7 19,784 + 43.7 
ES ee 513,487 + 4.5 7,035 — 2.7 
ee 36,952 + 30.6 1,110 bd 
Standard Brands ...... 131,936 — 0.6 3,996 + 46 
Studebaker-Packard .. 115,456 + 30.2 7,755 * 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 14,033 + 15.6 3,251 — 6.4 
Union Carbide ........ 363,648 + 23.7 41,581 + 82.1 
ee 1,077,588 -+- 347 106,585 + 70.7 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 41,989 — 20.9 1,986 — 13.7 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co. .. 21,456 + 3.0 2,609 — 2.2 
Zenith Radio.......... 59,221 -+ 40.4 3,324 + 63.2 
d—deficit 


Not comparable 
** Excludes non-recurring profi 
*** Period ending Feb. 28 : 
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As_ predicted, U.S. corporations 
rolled up profits at a prodigious rate in 
the first quarter of 1959 (table). 

With few exceptions, companies reé 
port substantial increases in sales and 
after-tax earnings compared to the first 
quarter of 1958. ‘This was to be ex- 
pected, because a year ago the economy 
was experiencing the sharpest recession 
in the post-World War II period. 

But 1959's first-quarter earnings look 
good even stacked against similar past 
periods. In 1956, when pre-tax profits 
hit }a record $45.5-billion, the first 
quarter registered an annual rate of 
$46.2-billion. Most economists suspect 
that profits in 1959’s first quarter were 
hitting an annual rate of at least $+5- 
billion and may even have reached $50 
billion. This could be well ahead of 
the old peak quarterly rate of $46.7 
billion, set in 1956’s fourth quarte: 
(BW —Apr.4’59,p25). 
¢ Record Year Ahead—What’s mor 
profits in the second quarter are ex 


showing by a considerable margin. It 
is too early to tell just how long cor 
porations can continue to pile up earn 
ings without running into higher costs 
but from every indication, 1959 will 
break all previous records for corporat 
profits, both before and after taxes. 

Corporate profits always tend to ris« 
after a recession, simply because sales 
start rising from a depressed level. But 
the first-quarter showing suggests that 
corporations are getting more than the 
normal lift from increased sales. Th 
vigorous cost-cutting and moderniza 
tion plans put through during the r 
cession seem to be paying off hand 
somely now in increased productivit 
and lower costs. 

The fact is that most companies ar 
able to show a larger profit on each 
sales dollar. Allegheny Ludlum Stee! 
for example, had a 39.3% increase in 
sales, but profits are more than six 
times as great. Part of this is due t 
the fuller utilization of facilities, which 
makes for savings, but greater efficiency 
is mostly responsible. As the tabk 
shows, Allegheny Ludlum’s record i: 
shared by a great many others. 
¢ Islands of Gloom—There are a few 
bleak spots in the otherwise bright 
profit picture. Some companies pro 
ducing capital goods, for example, hav« 
not been able to recover from last year’s 
depressed sales and earnings. 

Drug companies, beset by increas 
ingly sharp competition and heavy re 
search costs, have not been able to 
show much improvement over 1958 
True, drug company profits were good 
last year, but now many drug concerns 
are finding it tough to maintain their 
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advances. Schering was fairly typical, 
with first- ‘quarter sales down about 3%. 
Per-share net income dropped from 
about 85¢ in 1958 to about 60¢ in 
first-quarter 1959. 
¢ Robust Earners—l'ar offsetting such 
cases, however, is the increasing num- 
ber of corporations reporting net in- 
come for the first quarter at all-time 
peaks. Among these is Northern Pa- 
cific Ry.—its net for the period is up 
to $3.7-million, a 178% increase from 
the same period a year ago. Texaco, 
Inc., says that its net of $91.2-million— 
up 30.3% —gave it the best first quar- 
ter in company history and the second 
best quarter ever. Armco Steel turned 
in a remarkable first quarter, with net 
income more than 24 times last year’s. 
In general, industries with the big- 
gest relative increases in profits are in 
the cyclical sectors hit hardest last 
vear, such as steels, autos, chemicals. 
At midweek, neither General Motors 
nor Chrvsler had yet disclosed first- 
quarter results, but every indication 
from Detroit points to a very sharp up- 
turn. American Motors, with its boom- 
ing Rambler starting to push for third 
place in U.S. auto sales, reported the 
best quarter in its history, with $228.8- 
million in sales (up 110%) and $12.5- 
million in earnings (up 421%). More- 
over, the company was able to declare its 
second cash dividend (60¢) since it was 
formed by the merger of Nash-Kel- 
vinator and Hudson in 1954. 


¢ Surfeit of Riches?—With profits 
flooding in at this record rate, some 


corporate treasurers looked as though 
they were faced with an embarrassment 
of riches. Corporations have been flush 
with cash ever since early in the reces- 
sion (BW—Mar.7’59,p30); up until 
now, they have not been coming to the 
banks even for seasonal borrowing in 
anything like the normal numbers, and 
they have been willing purchasers of 
massive quantities of short-term U.S. 
‘Treasury obligations. 

Record-breaking profits, of course, are 
adding to this glut of cash. Says the 
treasurer of one chemical company: 

‘The biggest problem we have around 
here is trying to find wavs to spend all 
the money we've got lying around.” 

The big question the Treasury faces, 
of course, is how long corporations will 
sit on this money. Some observers pre- 
dict that it’s already burning a hole in 
the corporate pocket, and they add that 
the Treasury may soon be forced to 
borrow from the banking system— 
which will be inflationary, when cor- 
porations begin a new round of capital 
goods spending. 

Moreover, the pickup in_ profits 
should be reflected in an increase in 
corporate tax liability. This will help 
the Administration in its efforts to 
maintain the precarious balance in its 
budget for fiscal 1960. 
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Big Steel and Union 


A date with Congress to 
testify on price notification bill 
gives two sides in the steel talks 
a chance to rehearse their views. 


Steel management and steel labor 
staged a preview of their wage contract 
negotiations for Congress and the tele- 
vision cameras last week. They will go 
behind closed doors May 5 for the 
most crucial wage bargaining of the 
vear (page 29). 

The leading actors, Reger Blough of 
U.S. Steel and David McDonald of 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
took the platform provided by the Sen- 
ate Antitrust & Monopoly subcommit- 
tee to run through their main arguments 
for and against wage increases (pictures, 
right). 
¢ Inflation Fears—Their testimony gave 
little consolation to Pres. Eisenhower 
and top Administration officials crusad- 
ing against inflation. Neither Blough 
nor McDonald displayed any weaken- 
ing in his position; each said it is up to 
the other’s moderation to avoid a steel 
price rise following a wage settlement. 

The Administration’s anti-inflation 
campaign in the past few weeks has 
focused almost exclusively on the steel 
industry. Eisenhower and his aides be- 
lieve that a high wage settlement in 
steel, resulting in a price increase, would 
set a pattern for other industries. Avoid- 
ing a price hike in steel would be a 
major step toward general price stability, 
they feel. 
¢ Reason for Appearing—Offcially, 
Blough and McDonald appeared to tes- 
tify on a bill that would require major 
corporations to submit proposed price 
increases to public review. But the 
questioning on this topic was dropped 
quickly to get around to the steel 
negotiations. 

At the outset, Blough’s prepared 
statement attacking the bill as an anti- 
profit measure touched off the biggest 
uproar. Blough contended the bill—if 
enacted—would actually help the Rus- 
sians gain economic superiority over the 
U.S. by taking away profits that Blough 
said should go for capital spending. 

Democrats rose en masse at the sug- 
gestion. Retorted the bill’s author, Sen. 
Joseph O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.): “There 
is not a line, not a word, not a sentence, 
not a section which justifies that state- 
ment.” 
¢ Profit Questions—Aside from this 
flare-up, Democratic members concen- 
trated on the industry's pricing as a 
cause of inflation. They peppered 
Blough with questions about U.S. 
Steel’s profit rate. Blough replied that 


there were “all sorts of distortions” 
about the size of U.S. Steel’s profits. 
Actually, profits have declined as a per- 
centage of sales from 8.1% to 6.3% over 
the past nine years, he said. He con- 
ceded, however, that U.S. Steel has 
done better than the industry as a 
whole. 

Neither Blough nor McDonald 
spelled out specific proposals for the 
actual bargaining beginning next week. 
But they did describe the general argu 
ments they intend to use during nego- 
tiations. 

e Mr. Blough . . .—Blough concentrated 
on the claim that wage increases of 
recent years were the cause of steel 
price rises. While profits as a percent- 
age of sales were slipping, he argued, 
wages have gone up considerably. For 
the last three vears alone, he said, they 
rose more than 81¢ an hour, or 28.3%. 

Blough also made it plain that he 
does not intend to cut down on profits 
set aside for reinvestment to give steel- 
workers a wage increase. He admitted 
that he had asked for price increases in 
recent years to raise $600-million for 
capital reinvestment—and implied he 
would do so again if there is not enough 
left from profits at present prices. He 
softened this by adding: “We don't 
intend to raise prices in the foreseeable 
future, and I earnestly hope that we will 
be able to maintain this position.” 

Blough never got riled at his ques- 
tioners, but he was groggy at the end 
of some five hours on the committee’s 
hot seat. 

.. Meet Mr. McDonald—The Demo- 
crats—who were in charge all the way— 
gave the labor leader a much happier 
time all around. 

McDonald took the opportunity to 
make up with subcommittee Chmn. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.). The Steel- 
workers chief only a few weeks ago told 
reporters that Kefauver should “keep 
his nose out of my business’ when the 
senator was commenting on wage nego- 


tiations. “Friends shouldn’t argue 
among themselves,” Kefauver chided 
McDonald. The union leader laughed 


heartily in agreement. 

McDonald spent only 24 hours on 
the stand—and about the roughest thing 
said to him was that excessive wage and 
price hikes must be curbed if stronger 
and more direct government actions are 
to be avoided. 

e USW_ Targets—McDonald empha- 
sized — productivity as a major 
argument for wage increases. But he 
served notice on management that he 
intends to dig into the steel industry’s 
present profits to win a hefty wage in- 
crease for his workers. He made it clear 
that he was after “substantial” increases 
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| Warm Up for Crucial Bargaining 


‘ — . 
|5 -_ 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE hears steel arguments, plus testimony on measure to give government power to review proposed price boost 


STEEL’s spokesman is Chmn. Roger Blough of U.S. Steel, arguing LABOR’S representative David McDonald of Steelworkers 
that wage increases have been to blame for past price rises. contends productivity improvement will permit sizable raises. 
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in wages and fringe benefits. ‘The in- 
dustry can well afford it, he claimed, on 
the basis of productivity increases and 
the “spectacular” gain in profits this 
vear 

\icDonald denied the industrv’s con 
tention that wage increases brought 
ibout price increases. He argued that 
teel’s administered pricing for bigger 
profits was the cause : 

He dismissed the whole concern over 
inflation as a publicity stunt dreamed 
up by steel industry public relations ex- 
perts for the purpose of holding down 
Vages 
¢ Administration 
ninistration’s 


Stiffens—The Ad- 
toughening attitude 
toward a steel wage increase showed up 


in the hearings. In a statement sub 
mitted to the subcommittee, Eisen- 
hower’s chief economic adviser, Ravy- 
nond J. Saulnier, stressed the view 
that excessive wage increases are the 


cause of recent inflation. Ei- 
cnhower has said in recent weeks that 


} 


gc gains must be limited to produc- 


yriMar©r 


ivity increases 
Vice-Pres. Nixon has taken an even 
harper stand. He says that a wage in- 
r¢ even if limited to productivity 
ns that produced no steel price 
would still be unacceptable if it 
pattern for wage settlements by 
th unions that did result in price 


reases 
¢ United Opposition—Though _ they 
miles apart on other matters, 
th Blough and McDonald could 
gree on opposing the price notifica- 
tion bill—and for essentially the same 

ison. Blough objected that it would 
give the government power to inter- 
ene in management pricing and that 
thus it was a long step toward direct 
price controls. McDonald recognized 
that before any such bill could cleat 
Congress it would have to include a 
vage increase review, and he argued 
that this would inject the government 
into collective bargaining. 

\ number of other union leaders 
have been wary of endorsing the bill 
for the But Leonard 


same reason. 
Woodcock, vice-president of the 
United Auto Workers, told the sena 


tors that his organization supported it 
because it provided a “strong and per- 
suasive deterrent to the abuse of pric- 
ing powers” by large industries. 

Charles R. Sligh, Jr., executive vice 
president of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, rapped the measure as 
one that would submit business to a 
“virtually endless gamut of burdens 
and harassments.” 

Chmn. Frederic Donner of General 
Motors and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce also submitted statements op- 
posing the bill. 

The hearings will continue right 
through the opening day of the steel 
wage negotiations. 
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Without Iraq, Arabs Talk Softly on Oil 


At their Cairo congress, Mideast producers fail to form 


a solid front against the big Western oil companies. 


In a defiant mood, delegates from 
Saudi Arabia (picture, left), other Mid- 
east oil-producing countries, and Vene- 
zucla met in Cairo last week to lay 
down the law to the big oil companies. 

Their much-publicized Arab Oil Con- 
gress turned out to be mostly talk—and 
surprisingly pleasant talk at that. By 
wecek’s end, the congress officially had 
discussed little more than oil rigs (pic- 
ture, right) and other technical points. 
Reason: Communist-dominated Iraq, a 
leading oil producer, stayed home be- 
cause of its running feud with Pres. 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic. That 
weakened the Arabs’ position from the 
start. 

The 500 or so delegates, a mixture 
of oil company executives and govern- 
ment oil czars, touched on all the hot 
subjects. Back-room _ conversations 
brought up possible changes in the 
already wobbly 50-50 formula for split- 
ting profits between oil companies and 


host countries. Saudi Arabia’s influen- 
tial Abdullah Tariki championed his 
old cause of cutting in oil-producing 
countries on the profits foreign com- 
panies make on all their operations, all 
the wav to retail outlets, instead of 
just on production profits. Venezuela 
pushed its proposal for an agreement 
with Mideast countries to limit oil out- 
put and stabilize sagging prices. 
¢ Upshot—When it was all over, the 
Arabs had temporarily failed in their 
bid to form a united front for negotiat- 
ing better deals with the oil companies. 
Only two practical results seemed 

to have emerged. There would be 
further down-to-earth discussions of: 

¢ Lebanon’s proposal for a joint 
government-company development fund 
for such transit countries as Syria and 
Jordan. 

¢ Saudi Arabia’s proposal for a new 
pipeline similar to Aramco’s Tapline 
but controlled by Arab governments. 
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More Monorail 


But not much—a mile at 
Seattle, less than a mile at 
Disneyland. It still draws a 
blank in city transit. 


Promoters of monorail transporta- 
tion systems never have been able to 
cinch a deal with a big city to put in a 
monorail system. But monorail is still 
being pushed in a smaller way, and a 
few “showcase” lines are in the works. 

This week, it was announced in Seat- 
tle that Lockheed Aircraft Corp. had 
won a $5-million contract to build a 
one-mile monorail line from downtown 
Seattle to the site of a Century 21 ex- 
position opening in 1961. Northrop 
Corp. also bid on this and is trying to 
sell the city of Los Angeles on its mono- 
rail system. 

Another monorail line is going into 
operation at Disneyland, the amuse- 
ment park in Southern California. It is 
patterned after one already operating in 
Cologne, Germany, and will cover four- 
fifths of a mile. Cost will be slightly 
over $1-million. 

Both the Lockheed and Disneyland 
systems will be the “‘straddle-rail” type, 
with inverted U-shaped cars fitting 
around and atop a beamlike “highway 
in the sky.” Northrop’s Gyro-Glide sys- 
tem, which lost out in the Century 21 
race, is the suspended type, with cars 
riding beneath a concrete box girder 
containing two rails. 

* Seek Transit Business—The monorail 
proponents are hopeful of capturing 
the big-city rapid transit system busi- 
ness, if it ever develops. Lockheed re- 
ports that, in addition to bidding on 
the Seattle job, it has ‘talked infor- 
mally” with several cities on a full-scale 
monorail project. Northrop says it has 
had preliminary discussions with the 
San Francisco Bay area rapid transit sys- 
tem and with the city of New Orleans. 

Even Walt Disney claims his Disney- 
land-Alweg monorail system is not de- 
signed merely as another entertainment 
attraction. “It will serve as a practical 
prototype of high-speed interurban 
transportation systems which could 
well be the answer to the growing, prob- 
lems of metropolitan area congestion,” 
says Disney. He expects to show it off 
to Los Angeles and Detroit transit off- 
cials this month. The “Alweg” in “Dis- 
neyland-Alweg” stands for Axel L. Wen- 
ner-Gren, the Swedish industrialist who 
has been pursuing the monorail idea 
for years. His Alweg Corp. developed 
the monorail idea that Disneyland is 
installing. 
¢ Frustrations—The new monorail as- 
pirants are trying to live down: several 
unsuccessful promotions of the idea. 
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In 1951, the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan ‘Transit Authority was set up to 
study mass transportation in the area, 
particularly the possibilities of mono- 
rail. While interest was at its peak, no 
fewer than three monorail systems were 
being offered to the city fathers (BW— 
May!7’52,p134), one of them backed 
by Wenner-Gren. In May, 1955, the 
transit authority suddenly announced it 
had no plan at all but should be given 


enlarged powers to take over 23 pri- 
vately owned transit systems in Los An- 
geles and three adjacent counties. It 
hinted that sometime in the distant fu- 
ture it still might think about an area- 
wide modern transit system, which 
could include monorail. 

Monorail also had a brief romance 
in Houston and later with San Fran- 
cisco transit authorities, but this too 
died down. 


Fight on Utility Accounting 


Federal court will hear plea by American Electric 
Power group to block CPA Institute’s proposed method for 
treating tax reserves in fast write-offs. 


Balance sheets, debt ratios, and rates 
of a raft of major utilities may be 
seriously affected by an unusual case 
that will be heard next week in federal 
district court in New York. The three 
major operating subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can Electric Power Co. are asking the 
court to make permanent a temporary 
injunction against the American Inst- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants. 
The injunction forbids the institute to 
send out a letter clarifying its stand on 
the treatment of tax reserves from ac- 
celerated depreciation until the letter 
has been submitted to the institute’s 
regular procedures. 

Actually, the suit does not argue the 
merits of the institute’s position, but 
charges that it was arrived at in an 
irregular fashion. Behind the dispute 
is the fact that AICPA policies, though 
not legally binding, are generally treated 
as a definition of acceptable accounting 
procedures by accountants, the courts, 
and such regulatory agencies as the 
Securities & Exchange Commission— 
which is currently considering requiring 
the same treatment of tax reserves that 
the institute proposes. 
¢ Rate Setting—In the present case, ac- 
ceptance of the institute’s policy would 
mean that the American Electric Power 
group would have to transfer more than 
$66-million from equity accounts to 
“deferred liabilities.” Other utilities— 
including such giants as Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Consolidated Edison, and 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.— 
would have to make similar transfers. 

The utilities fear that the reduction 
in their equity accounts would make 
borrowing more expensive and_ their 
securities less attractive, at the same 
time that it weakened one component 
in the formula on which rates are 
based. 

Behind the long-running fight over 
accounting procedure is the fact that 
when a company takes advantage of 
accelerated depreciation to reduce cur- 
rent tax payments it sets aside money 


for the higher taxes it will have to pay 
in the future when it will have less 
depreciation left to charge off against 
income. Most industrial and commer- 
cial companies offset this temporary 
addition to their assets by setting up a 
reserve account as a liabilitv. However, 
some _utilities—including AEP—state 
utility commissions, and utility auditors 
call it an addition to equity, with ver 
technical arguments to support thei 
stand. 
¢ Revision—These arguments, though, 
are not being brought up in the present 
case. Instead, it is aimed at last July's 
revision of the institute’s Bulletin No 
44, issued in 1954 to define procedures 
to be used in accelerated depreciation 
The American Electric Power group 
claims that the original Bulletin No. 44 
dealt only with how fast write-off is t 
be treated on income statements, and 
didn’t apply to balance sheets. How- 
ever, the July revision referred to “de 
ferred tax account.” In the letter that 
AEP is fighting, the institute was to 
explain that by this phrase it meant 
“an account to be shown in the balance 
sheet as a liability or a deferred credit.’ 
AEP claims that the reference to the 
deferred tax account did not appear in 
the draft of the July revision that had 
been approved by the institute's ac- 
counting practices committee, but was 
submitted after approval by a_ staff 
member. Now AEP asks that the 
phrase be run through the same proce- 
dure as any new action, which would 
mean the utilities would have a chance 
to argue against it and that approval 
by the whole institute committee would 
be needed. 
¢ Delay—All this might involve a delay 
of considerably more than the 60-day 
minimum demanded by AEP. ‘That's 
because the institute is even now re- 
vamping and enlarging its procedures 
for review (page 102). However, insti- 
tute officials doubt the delay, for they 
say that the court will probably not 
extend AEP’s injunction. 
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FIRST ship that couldn’t have gone from 


ocean to lakes before the Seaway opened 
was French freighter Charles L. D., loaded 


with English cars for Chicago—and Detroit. 


FIRST official trip through locks was by Canadian icebreakers D’Iber- 
ville (foreground) and Montcalm, carrying the official government party. 


FIRST European cargo passed through Seaway on Dutch Fijell-Oranje 
Line’s small freighter Prins Willem George Frederik. 
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The Seaway Opens for Business 


Traffic jam builds up as 
ships move slowly toward the 
Great Lakes with varied cargoes 
—even cars for Detroit. 


Newsprint for Rochester, French 
wines for Cleveland, grass seed for 
loronto—and automobiles for Detroit. 
lhese were among the first cargoes 
shipped through the St. Lawrence Sea- 
wav locks. 

\ slow operation it proved to be. A 
week’s postponement of the official 
opening on account of ice helped to 
create a traffic jam of ships waiting to 
use the locks. And only five small 
freighters negotiated the first westbound 
lock—St. Lambert (pictures)—in seven 
hours on opening day. 

“The Seaway is no speedway,” a 

Canadian reporter commented. 
e Variety—More than 50 ships in 
passage and on the waiting list—‘‘First 
come, first served” is the rule for entry 
to the locks—demonstrated the kind of 
business the Seaway will do. 

Behind the icebreakers came the 
36-vear-old, 1,783-ton freighter Simcoe 
(facing page), headed empty for King- 
ston, Ont., to pick up a load of grain 










for Montreal. Her lockmate, the Presco- 
doc, is taking newsprint to Cleveland 
Then came another pair of Canadian 
freighters loaded with newsprint, onc 
for Rochester and the other for De 
troit. ‘The ship going to Detroit will 
take a load of salt back to Montreal. 
Fifth in line, with the first foreign 
cargo to travel the completed Seaway, 
was the 2,622-ton Dutch freighter 
Prins Willem George Frederik (below) 
She has been operating on the route 
for three vears, using the older shallow 
locks. Her cargo includes Dutch cheeses, 
hams, and fish; iron bars, grass seed, 
French wine, and Belgian glass 
Eighth in line was the first ship that 
would have been too big for the old St 
Lawrence channel—the 450-ft., 10,000 
ton French freighter Charles L. D 
(left). She has a load of English cars 
MG's, ‘Triumphs, and British lords 
for Chicago and, of all places, Detroit 
¢ Some Drawbacks—Seaway pilots were 
plainly nervous about the present 
24.5-ft. navigation depth. All week 
they refused to accept the Norwegian 
tanker Olav Ringdahl, Jr., drawing about 
23 ft., because of her “dangerous” cargo 
of Russian benzol for ‘Toledo. ‘The ship 
burned fuel for days to bring her draft 
below 22.5 ft 























FIRST merchant ships admitted to St. Lambert Lock were lake freighters Simcoe and Prescodoc, both flying the Canadian flag. 
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In Business 


Evans, Chairman of H. K. Porter, 


Takes Over Top Post at Crane Co. 


\fter more than a year of maneuvering for a seat on 
the board of directors, Thomas M. Evans has gained 
management control of Crane Co., big Chicago plumb- 
ing manufacturer. ‘This week, Evans was elected to the 
Crane board. Later the same day, he took over as 
chairman and chief executive officer. Pres. Neele E. 
Stearns resigned in the management shakeup. 

Evans, chairman of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., started 
buying Crane stock late in 1957, but was refused a board 
seat. Then Bankers Life & Casualty Co. sued to get 
stockholder lists, supposedly with Evans’ backing (BW— 
Mar.29'58,p36). But Bankers Life pulled out and the 
matter rested. Early this vear, Evans teamed up with 
Alfons Landa, the Washington lawyer who won control 
of Penn-Texas Corp., to demand seats. Landa is a 
stockholder in Crane, but his holding is not believed 
to be large. The board agreed to give them seats. 


Airfreight Carriers in Their Turn 


Start Edging Into the Jet Age 


Last year, the passenger airlines began putting millions 
into new aircraft for the jet age. Now it’s the turn of 
the airfreight operators. 

Riddle Airlines last month ordered four turboprop 
freighters from a British company (BW —Mar.14'59, 
pl0+4). And this week, Flying Tiger Line and Seaboard 
& Western Airlines, both all-cargo carriers, were dicker- 
ing with Canadair, Ltd., for $60-million worth of CL-44 
turboprop freighters. If the deals go through, Flying 
Tiger will get 10 of the 400-mph. planes with an option 
. for five more; S&W will get five, with an option for 
five. First deliveries would be early in 1961. 

The turboprops carry 40% more freight and are faster 
than the Super-Constellations now flown by both car- 
riers. 

Canadair is believed ready to take $4-million of Flying 
Tiger's convertible debentures as a downpayment. 


The Small Car Saga; Ford Names 
Its Baby “Falcon”; Dates Are Set 


It's official now; a Ford spokesman this week con- 
firmed published reports that the company’s small car 
will be called the Falcon. To get the name, Ford had 
to settle with Chrysler Corp., which used it first on 
an “idea car” in 1955 and was considering it for the 
Chrysler small car. 

Latest industry word on small cars has it that General 
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Motors’ entry, the Corvair (BW —Mar.7'58,p34), will be 
introduced by Chevrolet about Oct. 9. Chrysler’s Val- 
iant will bow in about mid-December. ‘The Ford 
Falcon is expected about a week after the Corvair. 
Meanwhile, American Motors has started using “com- 
pact car” as a trademarked—though not registered—name 
in its ads, to discourage the Big Three from using the 
term. Detroit publicists comment that “there are lots 
of words in the language,” while the legal staff say 
“compact car” is a generic term and so open to anyone. 


IRS Clamps Down on Slenderella, 
Claims $1,235,447 in Back Taxes 


Slenderella, International, whose elegant reducing 
salons were making a countrywide splash a couple of 
years ago (BW—Aug.11°56,p44), is in deep trouble with 
the Internal Revenue Service. IRS in Hartford, Conn., 
filed 90 liens against Slenderella corporations and man- 
agement, claiming $1,235,447.67 in unpaid taxes. In 
cities where IRS moved in, it booted customers out of 
the salons and locked the doors. 

Flamboyant Lawrence Mack, Slenderella chief, was 
not available for comment. In a prepared statement, the 
company says it finds “little reason for the arbitrary tax 
collection, which comes as a complete surprise to us.” 

Speculation goes that Mack overexpanded. And he 
may have been a victim of his own promotional gifts in 
making fatfighting sound lucrative. Dozens of outfits 
rushed into the business, and some have fallen out. 


Directors of Erie and DL&W Agree 


On Financial Terms for Merger 


Financial terms for a merger of the Erie RR and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western have been agreed on 
by the directors of both roads. Erie common holders 
would get 144 shares in the unified company for each 
share they hold; DL&W holders would receive one for 
one. Status of Erie preferred would not be affected. 

Both roads said the merger plans would be pushed 
with all possible speed. Originally, their talks had in- 
cluded the Delaware & Hudson (BW —Nov.29’58p47), 
but the D&H dropped out when no financial agreement 
could be reached. 

* ie * 


Alaska Covets Biggest Power Dam 


The biggest state is trying for another “biggest”; 
Alaska’s Sen. Emest Gruening is battling for a Rampart 
Canyon dam on the Yukon that would deliver 24 times 
as much power as Grand Coulee’s 1.9-million kw. in- 
stalled capacity. Alaskans say the power would be cheap 
at around 2 mills, and the dam would create a lake so 
large it would even improve the climate. 

The estimated cost is upwards of $1-billion; night 
now, the Senate Public Works Committee is asking 
$135,000 to start a three-year, $l-million study. Then 
design would take two years, and building another eight. 
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Steel Talks Start Under Clou 


Prenegotiation recrimina- 


tions, pressure of public opinion 
have created a tense, belliger- 
ent atmosphere for negotiations. 


On Tuesday, steel management and 
labor will open a tense and critical 57 
days of negotiations. They could lead 
to a new contract and union peace in 
basic steel mills this summer—or they 
could end, stormily, in a virtual shut- 
down of national steelmaking. 

Nobody can say, today, just what 
the outcome will be in the most im- 
portant contract negotiations of the 
vear. But, this much can be said: The 
negotiators who will meet in New York 
on Tuesday, May 5, will do so with less 
mutual understanding than they have 
shown in past steel bargaining. 
¢ Tougher  Positions—Attitudes are 
harder this year on both sides of the 
bargaining table. The industry and the 
United Steelworkers disagree basically 
over issues—productivity included—that 
would have substantial impact on steel 
costs. These will be hard to compro- 
mise. Further, negotiations will get 
under way after a public campaign of 
charges, countercharges, and recrimina- 
tions. Smiles and handshakes for press 
photographers and television camera- 
men on Tuesday may seem to belie 
this. Nevertheless, it is true. A key 
man in the union negotiating team, 
Arthur Goldberg, USW’s general coun- 
sel, acknowledged as much in an ad- 
dress in Chicago last week, saying that 
it is “terribly unfortunate” and “ter- 
tibly to be regretted” that negotiations 
will begin “on a scene of mutual re- 
criminations.” 
¢ Brighter Side—On the other hand, 
and more optimistically, steel bargain- 
ing has never got under way with more 
recognition of the public responsibility 
of the negotiators. There is no agree- 
ment on how it can be done, but there 
is a deep awareness in industry and 
USW that: 

e A settlement must be worked 
out, somehow, that will not carry seri- 
ous inflationary threats. 

¢ The steel industry ought not to 
shut down at a time when the inter- 
national situation could be approaching 
a crisis point in Berlin and Iraq and 
the Middle East oil countries. 

Despite their posturing and tough 
talk, the men at the bargaining table 
in a New York hotel suite will be con- 
scious of these two points. Their ulti- 
mate decisions undoubtedly will be 
influenced by the necessity for accom- 
modating their prejudiced bargaining 
views to public needs. 
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‘his will not necessarily mean there 
won't be a_ strike; nor does it 
mean clearly noninflationary settlement 
terms. It does mean that both parties 
at the negotiating table will be think- 
ing of a possible adverse public re- 
action to every industry or union bar- 
gaining position. 
¢ Intervention?—The parties will be 
aware, too, that the shadow of the gov- 
ernment is already on the steel nego- 
tiating table—and will lengthen over it 
if contract talks drag or head in the 
wrong direction in the next 57 days. 

Congress (page 22) and the Admin- 
istration are moving toward possible 
direct intervention in the negotiations 
if they feel that it is necessary to ensure 
a settlement in the public interest. 


|. The Negotiators 


The men who will enter the steel 
bargaining room under these conditions 
on Tuesday, for tense and wearisome 
talks, are veterans. They have skir- 
mished and fought many times in the 
past, in similar hotel rooms over other 
steel contracts. 

(here will be one important change. 
R. Conrad Cooper will be the key 
man among the industry's negotiators, 
representing U.S. Steel. Cooper, 56 
next June 15, succeeded John A. Steph- 
ens, who retired last year as executive 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
services for U.S. Steel. Now, Cooper 
must assume the highly influential top 
position in the industry's negotiating 
committee. But, he is no newcomer in 
steel bargaining. He has been involved 
in it since 1937. 
¢ The Committees—Other members of 
the industry committee are R. Heath 
Larry, administrative — vice-president, 
U.S. Steel; John H. Morse, Bethlehem 
Steel; and H. C. Lumb, general coun- 
sel, Republic Steel Corp. 

An advisory group of officials of 12 
other steel companies will be in New 
York to work with the industry com- 
mittee but will not sit in on the nego- 
tiations. 

David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers, as head of the 
union negotiating committee, will be 
Cooper's counterpart. Goldberg will be 
an important aide, close by his side. 
Others on the USW team. are Howard 
Hague, vice-president, and I. W. Abel, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Both industry and union committees 
will be backed up by staff aides and 
technicians. As negotiations progress, 
subcommittees will be set up to work 
on specific bargaining problems. 
¢ Big Steel’s New Man—At 55, U.S. 





KEY MAN for industry during steel bargain- 
ing will be U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper. 


Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper is a good-looh 
ing 6-ft. 14-in. 192-pounder—the sam¢ 
weight as when he was heavyweight 
boxing champion for two years at the 
University of Minnesota and_ played 
center for three vears on its football 
team, although his training for year: 
has included nothing more strenuous 
than golf. He has lost about half of 
his hair, now all gray. Freckles stand 
out where it once grew. His pink check 
crease when he smiles, which is often 
and deep wrinkles form around hi 
brown eyes. 

Like McDonald, Cooper is an im 
maculate dresser, partial to ensembles 
of a single color from tie to shoe. But 
unlike the USW chief, he always look: 
relaxed and comfortable; his clothes 
take a beating because he sprawls and 
stretches, no matter where he sits. 

McDonald is seldom seen in public 
without his pipe; Cooper is ‘a chain 
cigar smoker. 

* “We Get Along’”—Cooper has been 
involved in negotiations with McDon 
ald off and on since 1945, so the two 
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‘... according to McDonald, if there’s a strike this year, 


it could turn out to be a dilly. . .” 


men know what to expect from each 
other. “We get along,” says Cooper. 

Generally, union leaders respect his 
ability, although some call him dicta- 
torial. One explained recently: “Coop 
always goes in a straight line; he never 
deviates, the way a lot of industrial 
relations people do. He'll give you a 
ves Or no answer when he can—and he’ll 
stick to it.” 

In view of his role in the coming bar- 
gaining, it’s interesting to note that 
some union leaders have coined a word, 
Cooperized”—which they define as a 
state of being lulled into believing you 
are getting something when you aren't. 
¢ Cooper vs. Lewis—One of the most 
popular stories about Cooper and _ bar- 
gaining involves a run-in that he had 
with John L. Lewis in a steel company 
captive coal mine case many years ago. 
Cooper, who is by nature soft-spoken, 
managed to interrupt the bellowing 
Lewis, who notoriously isn’t. 

“Young man, you seem belligerent,” 
said Lewis, shouting and angry. Lewis 
invited Cooper to go out in the hall 
with him to settle things. Cooper 
igreed. But Lewis resumed his testi- 
mony after commenting to the chair- 
man, “This is a personal matter and it 
has been adjusted.” 

\t the time, Cooper was a specialist 
on wage inequities, incentive plans, and 
job evaluations. Through the years, he 
is credited with reducing the industrv’s 
complex structure of 1,000 job titles to 
» 4 
¢ USW’s Top Negotiator—McDonald 
was the chief lieutenant of the late 
Philip Murray before he succeeded him 
in 1952, as president of the United 
Steelworkers. He negotiated an 84¢-an- 
hour raise for the union in his first try, a 
few hours before a strike deadline. At 
the time, many with a close interest 
called the terms an industry “invest- 
ment” in McDonald, known as a leader 
with a firm belief in a doctrine of 
mutual trusteeship. 

Now, however, McDonald charges 
that the steel industry is out to ruin 
him and that it advocates a strike. His 
belligerence is a sign of the changed 
relations in the industry since the days 
when McDonald and Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, then president and chairman of 
U.S. Steel, toured the corporation’s 
mills together in the interest of im- 
proved labor-management understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

McDonald, who once had stage and 
movie aspirations, learned trade union- 
ism and bargaining under two of the 
shrewdest men in the field, Lewis and 
Murray. Although he has had little ex- 
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perience in mills—a fact that reacts 
against him in the rank and file of his 
union—he is a veteran of rugged strikes 
in the coal and steel industries. 

These have taught him, he says, that 
every effort should be made to resolve 
disputes peacefully, through collective 
bargaining. He hopes that can be done 
this year. But he adds: “If the industry 
insists on a long strike, I guarantee 
that the United Steelworkers will give 
it to them.” 

lhe union shut down the industry 
for a few hours in 1955 in a costly and 
needless walkout. It shut it down again 
in 1956, for 34 days. According to Mc- 
Donald, if there is a strike this vear, it 
“could turn out to be a dilly.” 


ll. The Negotiations 


The present steel contracts expire at 
midnight on June 30. Actually, the 
industry will press for a decision at 
least three days before that. That makes 
June 27 the important date to keep in 
mind. 

Here’s why: It normally takes about 
three days to close down the steel mills 
without risk of expensive damages. Mills 
must begin running out the metal in 
process, loading blast furnaces with 
coke, and sealing them to minimize the 
possibilities of cool-down harm to mil- 
lions of dollars worth of installations. 

So, on June 27, the industry must 
assess the likelihood of a strike; if it 
feels there is the barest chance that a 
walkout will occur, it will start shutting 
down. 
¢ Costly Procedure—It’s expensive to 
close down the industry’s mills and to 
open them again after a strike. The 
cost mounts up into the millions of 
dollars, without counting in damages 
that might occur despite safeguards. 

So, barring an unexpected early set- 
tlement, bargaining will reach a climax 
sometime in the period between June 
20 and June 27. If steel operations 
once taper off to a shutdown, the in- 
dustry’s position can be expected to 
toughen substantially. 

Many steelmen sharply criticized in- 
dustry negotiators in 1955 for settlin 
after an extravagantly expensive half- 
day strike; they felt that, with opera- 
tions shut down, industry negotiators 
should have taken a tougher stand 
against concessions to USW. 
¢ First, Sparring—The opening stage of 
bargaining, after next week’s formali- 
ties, will involve sparring—feeling out 
the sincerity of management and union 
demands and rejections of demands. 

Both parties will have long lists of 


what they want, and say they must 
have. 

This week, USW’s 170-man wage 
policy committee assembled in New 
York to ratify the union’s demands. It 
was only a formality. The demands 
had been drafted, although not publi- 
cized, much earlier this year. ‘The meet- 
ing simply afforded the union an oppor- 
tunity to sound off more impressively 
on its bargaining goals. 

Although wages, as always, will be 
an issue this year, USW’s interests are 
centered largely in “fringe” gains—a 
medical program fully paid for by the 
companies, pension increases, new re- 
finements in the supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits program negotiated 
in 1956, and vacation and other plans 
defended as spread-the-work devices. 

There’s a growing feeling in union 
leadership ranks that USW _ might 
make more of a gain, this vear, in wel- 
fare concessions than in hourly pay— 
and at the same time avoid wage-infla- 
tion charges. 
¢ Early Resistance—Management will 
resist any increases—in wages or fringes 
—that would boost steel employment 
costs. It intends to concentrate this 
vear on total labor costs, not merely; 
wages. In recent vears, the rate of in- 
crease in nonwage costs has been sub- 
stantially higher than in direct wage 
costs. 

Asked recently whether prices would 
have to rise if labor costs go up, an 
industry insider said the management 
position is that neither wages nor prices 
should go up. Could the industry ab- 
sorb a wage increase this vear? 

“Well,” he said, “vou can’t bargain 
realistically on the basis of one vear’s 
financial reports. If we had absorbed 
all wage increases since 1946, we would 
have operated at a cumulative loss of 
$35-billion and gone bankrupt long 
ago.” Besides, he added, it must be 
kept in mind that many steel compa- 
nies made little or no profit in 1958, 
and “we're bargaining for the whole in- 
dustrv, not just the big companies.” 

Negotiations may go on in such a 
way, inconclusively, for weeks without 
real give-and-take bargaining on key is- 
sues. Productivity rates, company prof- 
its, the effect of wage increases on 
prices and the inflationary spiral, all 
will be debated—while staggering piles 
of documentary “evidence” accumu- 
late. It probably will be a month, pos- 
sibly longer, before the bargainers get 
down to brass tacks. 

e Then, Earnestness—The serious bar- 
gaining will take place in June, toward 
the middle of the month. That’s the 
period marked in warning red on cal- 
endars in government offices in Wash- 
ington. It’s then, more than any time 
before, that definite signs indicating a 
settlement—or a strike—may begin to 
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Another insurance ‘‘extra’’ from friendly American Mutual men... 














This friendly AAW man helps injured plant employees 





recover faster... return to work sooner! 


Getting injured employees back to work as soon as possible helps 
avoid personal hardship for them . . . and financial loss for the plant. 


Designed to do this is American Mutual’s Job Restoration Plan. 
Included is pre-accident planning in the plant to make sure that 

the injured receive proper first aid and immediate medical 

attention. Also provided are the services of Ayy’s Staff Doctor 
Organization (over 4,000 industrial physicians and surgeons in the 
U. S.), Am’s Consulting Staff of leading medical specialists, and the 
use of vocational training centers near the injured’s home. All these 


~ 
merican 
services ate coordinated by Ayy men who keep in close touch 


with the injured person and his employer until he’s back at work. utu a | 


| This program has helped thousands of employees regain their LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
earning power... has improved community relations, kept work 
schedules up and insurance costs down for Ay policyholders.* 














- Good reasons to see 
*The Lionel Corp., another policyholder of the Aw 


, ‘ \ your friendly Ayy4 man Your friendly Aw man can advise 
Companies, saved $103,301 on insurance costs in now! American Mutual, you on all your liability insurance needs 


7 years through good safety experience... gained 


another $134,883 through Aj mutual dividends. Department BW-6, 


Wakefield, Mass. 








Leading writers of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 





Savings and stamina make 
Ford New York's favorite fi 
"59 cab by 2 tol! 





Standard Ford engines - 
6 or Thunderbird V-8 - 
thrive on regular gas ! 
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There's no getting: away from it! 
Ford's Interceptor V-8 power makes 
Ford America’s No.1 police car! 
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How to please America’s 
toughest customers 


Shrewd business fleet men everywhere are 
reading between the lines of Ford’s fabulous 
1959 success. They're asking themselves why 
Ford is America’s most-wanted police car, 
most-wanted taxicab and most popular pas- 
senger car. 

And they're coming up with answers like 
these. For all-around economy you can’t 
touch Ford. Both standard Ford engines— 
Thunderbird V-8 or “Six”—thrive on dollar- 
saving regular gas . . . oil changes only each 
4000 miles . . . aluminized mufflers that nor- 
mally last twice as long as ordinary ones. . . 
the lowest-priced car of the most popular 
three. In the “built-for-keeps” department, 
there’s just no body like a Ford body. Any 
taxi owner or state trooper can tell you that. 
And any fleet man whos conscious of trade- 
in values can tell you Ford’s got the styling 
that will stay in style . . . neat, crisp, clean. 


Yes, business fleet men are taking a long, 
hard look before they buy. And that explains 
why thousands of more Fords are being sold 
than any other make. 


39 FORD FLEETS 
roro omsion, See flglor Gor 


Lowest-priced of the best-selling three - Ford is America’s No.1 fleet buy! 
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Take a look at the mail congressmen are getting from home. 


Letters from the voters to members of the House and Senate reflect, 
to a considerable degree, the feeling of the public about issues of the day. 
They also influence many decisions that Congress makes. A sampling dur- 
ing the past week helps explain why the big spending plans launched by 
the Democratic House and Senate in January now are bogged down. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s balanced budget stand has considerable support. 
Mail is fairly heavy on this, although a portion of it is inspired by organized 
campaigns. Still, Democrats in the House and Senate are getting enough 
mail from rank-and-file voters to back off a bit on spending. 


Anti-inflation mail also ranks high in the sampling. There are many 
letters from housewives asking that Congress do something to protect their 
household budgets from rising prices. Many of these complain about 
high profits, with no price cuts. 


Gripes about high taxes are relatively light. The biggest tax demand 
today is for repeal of the Korean excise rate on telephone bills. This reflects 
the companies’ campaign against the tax. 


There’s much support for a cut in foreign aid, despite the fact that 
Eisenhower has repeatedly warned that his $3.9-billion request is essential 
in the cold war. Letter after letter suggests that this money should be 
saved, either for welfare programs here at home or to provide a cushion for 
a future tax cut. 


Unemployment mail is heavy, but spotty. It comes mostly from Detroit 
and a few other hard-hit industrial centers. It also shows from the 
depressed coal and railroad areas of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Farmers are heavy complainers, especially in the West and Southwest. 


They don’t like Benson, the Agriculture Secretary. This was clearly 
reflected in the House and Senate battle to override Eisenhower in his veto 
of the bill that would strip Benson of authority to pass on loans made by 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 


Eisenhower’s veto is a vote of confidence in Benson. That was the real 
significance of the President’s action. The bill bore a Democratic label. 
But among its most ardent supporters were a lot of Midwestern Republicans 
who would like to see Benson fired and, knowing they can’t get his job, 
take delight in taking political potshots at him. 


The farmers also shoot at Labor Secy. Mitchell. They oppose his pro- 
posed federal regulation of wages, housing, and transportation for migra- 
tory workers. They see these as measures that would add to their operating 
costs at a time when farm prices again are threatened with a downtrend. 


Opposition to the Tennessee Valley Authority shows strongly in mail 
from private power interests in the Southeast. They fear that legislation 
allowing TVA to raise its own expansion money through sale of bonds will 
mean more intensive competition of the government power company. 


On Kennedy’s labor reform bill, mail is light. Members find this hard 
to explain. The McClellan committee in the Senate has demonstrated that 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





WASHINGTON major segments of union organizations are dominated by the racketeers. 
BUREAU But there’s no great demand in the mail for a crackdown. The end result 
MAY 2, 1959 may be no labor legislation this year. 


Eisenhower is disappointed. He said this week that the bill is soft on 
secondary boycotts and “blackmail picketing.” He would like to see the 
House put some strength in the measure. He favors the original “bill of 
rights” for union members proposed by McClellan (page 19). 


Eisenhower is irritated at the Democratic Congress. 












On spending, he figures he has Congress stopped. 


But he is being heckled on appointments. You have followed the delay 
in confirmation of Adm. Strauss as Commerce Secretary. The fight on 
Clare Booth Luce as ambassador to Brazil made the headlines. Many lesser 
appointments are pending—more than 70. It’s one of the biggest backlogs 
any President ever had. 




























Eisenhower will take his case to the public. He isn’t too much upset 
by the political heckling he is getting from Congress. But he is worried 
that his hand may be weakened abroad by the facts that (1) he is a lame 
duck President with less than 20 months to go, (2) he lacks cooperation from 
Congress. He feels he still is strong with the voters. And he will ask 
the voters to turn the heat on Congress. 





Business thinking came to Washington from two sides this week. 


At Hot Springs, Va., the Business Advisory Council—private executives 
who keep government advised of their hopes, estimates, and plans—held its 
spring meeting. 


Here in Washington, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce held its big annual 
meeting—listened to government men, from Eisenhower down, and talked 
to government men. The big question, of course, was the trend. 


Business is optimistic. No doubt about that. 


The current uptrend will run through next year. Nearly everyone 
agreed on that. And next year is a Presidential election year. 


There’s great concern about inflation. Most members at both sessions 
accepted the idea that steel wages will go up and that a rise in steel prices 
will follow—if not immediately, over the next 12 months. 


Politics figured in all the discussions. 


On the Republican side, Vice-Pres. Nixon was the man with the most 
backing among businessmen. But there was great interest in New York’s 
Gov. Rockefeller. He’s considered a sure challenger, but there’s much 
concern about his “liberalism.” 


On the Democratic side, Johnson of Texas, the Senate leader, shows 
up with most business support. But backers doubted he could get the 
nomination. The next selections: Symington of Missouri, and twice-licked 
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Jessop buys Steel Warehousing Corporation 
...another reason for your confidence! 


When you specify Jessop specialty steels, you’ve got good reasons for 
that decision. For example. . . 

With Jessop, you’re dealing with success. Although it’s only two years 
since the acquisition of Green River Steel, Jessop now adds Steel Ware- 
housing of Chicago. Already a two million dollar expansion of warehous- 
ing facilities is underway. 

This fast growth didn’t just happen. It results from the Jessop policy 
of producing the highest quality specialty steels and keeping delivery 
promises! 

Yes, you have good reasons to be confident. when you specify Jessop. 


VMA 6723 


Subsidiary Companies: 


JESSO 


STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Green River Steel Corporation, Owensboro, Kentucky Jessop Steel International Corporation, New York City 
Jessop Steel of Canada, Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ontario Steel Warehousing Corporation, Chicago and Broadview, Ill. 


Stainless, alloy, tool, cast-to-shap and forging steels, pr sion ground flat stock, and othe: 
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LOOKED 

IN THE 

DARK CORNERS 
LATELY? 


Are you harboring a fugitive 

—a killer of efficiency, a saboteur 
of profits, a thief of timeor 
space’ Of course not, ygu say— 
but take another look! Do 


your recordkeeping systems 
provide instant location, 
foolproof refiling, full visible 
control and complete flexibility 


all in minimum space”? Are 
they adaptable to eifher hand or 
machine posting, agd to 
automated methods? Do they 
Masagement by 
exception” or do you just wish 
for it? Do they gave you 


facts at a glance + 


vive you real 


instead of too 
little, too late? Are your 
employees satisfied with your 
systems? Unlegs you can 
honestly answer “Yes” to these 
questions you are indeed 
harboring a fugitive —and you 
need V/S/regord! 


@ inventory, Material Control 

@ Accounts Receivable, Credit 

@ Purchasing, Order Writing 
Followup 

@ Personnel, Seniority Control 

@ Sales Control, Order Writing 

@ Maintenance Scheduling, 
Service Followup 

@ Production Planning and 
Control 

@ 10.P. Punched Card or Tape 
Handling 

@ Or Any Other (Specify) 


“A 






Write now 
(or check and 
\ clip this ad 
\ to your 

letterhead) 
or 
information 
about V/SIrecord's 
solutions to your 
problems —then you'll 
get rid of that fugitive 
from efficiency you've 
been hiding. Address 
Dept. BW-6 





viSirecord, Inc. 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
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Why Congress Big / 


Facing White House veto 


power, Sen. Johnson has to avoid 
clash but build a party record; 
this keeps legislation tame. 


Che 86th Congress, product of a 1958 
Democratic landslide that rolled across 
the continent from Maine to Califor- 
nia, has been in session four months. 

In the two-vear life span of a Con- 
gress, four months is a fairly long time 
-enough, certainly, for manifestation 
of character traits. The surprising thing 
that has shown up in these four months 
is that, as Congresses go, the 86th is no 
legislative swashbuckler. It. is surpris- 
ingly tame. 

It may seem paradoxical that the 
86th, with all the benefit of the most 
lopsided Democratic majorities of the 
past two decades, is merely serving up 
a series of warmed-over legislative con- 
coctions for such things as labor reform, 
housing, urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance, airport construction, and unem- 
ployment, both short- and long-term. 

(he apparent paradox becomes even 

greater when you realize that the new 
Democrats, almost to a man, came to 
Washington with the stamp of approval 
of the liberal left. And these men now 
occupy the places held only a year ago 
by a Knowland, a Jenner, a Bricker, a 
Malone—to mention but a few exam- 
ples. 
e Limits of Power—Why should the 
86th Congress, with its massive influx 
of new liberals, bear so much resem- 
blance to its predecessor? 

The answer lies in an ancient, hon- 
ored political truism that savs Congress 
cannot, in fact, run the countrv—even 
if it happens to be a virile legislative 
body facing a not particularly strong 
President. 

Few understand this better than the 
most powerful individual in Congress, 
Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (cover), a restless 50-vear-old 
dynamo of a Texan. 
¢ Tightrope—In a situation where the 
legislative-executive relationship could 
easily deteriorate into shambles, John- 
son guides the 86th on a delicate course. 
The object: to avoid being obstruction- 
ist to the Republican Administration 
while simultaneously building a legis- 
lative record strong enough to provide 
support for Democrats in 1960's na- 
tional elections. 

Johnson’s view, which strongly affects 
the Congress, is that it is better to com- 
promise and obtain something than to 
stand stubborn and unyielding when 
the likely result will be nothing but 
acrimony. 


The picture has many parts, some- 
thing like a jigsaw puzzle. From his 
seat of power in the legislative branch, 
Democrat Johnson looks up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the White House, 
where sits Republican Pres. Eisenhower 
at the pinnacle of the executive branch. 


l. The Leadership Task 


A stern political reality confronts 
Johnson. Eisenhower possesses the veto. 
Ihat makes the President, hands down, 
the winner if Congress chooses to use 
bulldozer tactics. Even if he can’t have 
what he wants, or a reasonable facsimile, 
from Congress, the President can at 
least stop a lot that he does not want 
Congress to enact 

In recent months, the nation has seen 

a classic example of what White House 
occupancy is worth. By adopting a tough 
attitude and then sticking to it, Eisen- 
hower has put the 86th Congress on the 
defensive with one big issue. That, of 
course, is spending. 
e Coalition—But there is more to the 
complex picture. Inside the two big 
blocs labeled Democrat and Republi- 
can, Congress divides into many seg- 
ments. The effect of this can be clearly 
demonstrated by two major legislative 
encounters this vear that cast a long 
shadow over the future. 

In one case, 16 Democrats (all 
Southerners) joined 30 Republican 
senators against the Democratic $389- 
million area redevelopment bill. The 
measure passed, but the +9-to-46 vote 
exposed it as an extremely vulnerable 
target for veto. 

In the other, a conservative coalition 
of House Republicans and Southern 
Democrats almost succeeded in killing 
the Democratic airport construction 
bill and substituting Eisenhower's less 
costly measure. 

The lesson is clear. The coalition 
of conservative Republicans and Demo- 
crats—although weakened considerably 
in 1958—still holds considerable nega 
tive powers. It cannot write the legisla- 
tive ticket, but this informal alliance— 
a minority of the majority Democrats 
and a majority of the minority Repub- 
licans—is a real force. 
¢ King Veto—Johnson sums up the 
prospect. “For at least another year 
and a half,” he says, “every proposal 
must leap at least two hurdles. First, 
it must find a majority in Congress. 
Then it must somehow secure the ap- 
proval of the executive, or at least get 
a two-thirds vote to override vetoes.” 

Proceeding then to the heart of the 
matter, Johnson—as he put it in a little- 
noticed speech at the AFL-CIO un- 
employment rally—makes the crucial 
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Every week, Sen. Lyndon Johnson and eight other members of 
Democratic Policy Committee thrash out issues at luncheon here. 


Where policy is made for the Senate 


. . . And the man who makes the policy 


Sen. Johnson, majority leader and chairman of policy group (left), 
heads for meeting with Robert G. Baker, secretary for Democrats. 
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200,000 sq. ft. to 2 inches...IT’S YUBA! 


gt a 


bo 


For the World’s most powerful generator, 
a Yuba condenser made-to-order 


The new General Electric 500,000 KW turbo- 


Performance 


made-to-order generator in TVA’s Widows Creek Station will be 


by Yuba 


the world’s most powerful. Custom-made to serve 
this giant is a huge Yuba condenser—with 200,000 
sq. ft. of surface in one shell. It’s another engi- 
neering triumph of YUBA HEAT TRANSFER 
DIVISION in building-to-order, for out-of-the- 
ordinary projects. 


For America’s air-defense system, Yuba 
miniature motors made-to-order 


Extreme environmental conditions of heat, cold, 
and shock challenge every piece of equipment in 
our missile network. YUBA’S DALMOTOR 
DIVISION works within these rigid requirements 
to supply alternators, generators, and many types 
of motors—some smaller than 2 inches in width. 
One important use of these miniature motors is to 
power recording apparatus in space vehicles. 


From design to delivery, Yuba products can be made 
to your order to serve you better. This service is the 
result of the sound planning and integration of Yuba’s 
widely diversified divisions and subsidiaries. Let Yuba 


prove its case to you in your next contract or order. 





progress through diversification 
— soundly planned and integrated 
YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 





DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Adsco Division (Buffalo, N.Y.) * Dalmotor Division (Santa Clara, 
Calif.) + Judson Pacific-Murphy Division (Emeryville, Calif.) * Southwest Welding & Manufacturing Division 
(Alhambra, Calif.) * Western Rolling Mills Division (Phoenix, Ariz.) ©* Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc. 
(San Francisco, Calif.) * Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields Division (Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Exploration Division 
(Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Heat Transfer Division (Honesdale, Pa.) *¢ Yuba Manufacturing Division (Benicia, 
Calif.) © Yuba Power Products Inc. (Cincinnati, Ohio) * Yuba Southwest Fabricators (Richmond, Calif.) 
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SEN. JOHN L. McCLELLAN enters din- 
ing room to argue for his tougher labor bill. 






admission: “When government is 
divided, the veto can be king.” 

After a period of uncertainty, this 

bit of realism has attained general ac- 
ceptance. A 10-year Democratic vet- 
eran of the House, in the week the 86th 
opened, said: “Keep your eye on these 
new guys. A lot of them made so many 
promises to get elected, they can hardly 
wait to start voting. They'd give away 
the Capitol dome.” By last week the 
same Democrat lolled back comfortably 
and observed, ““The bloom has gone off 
that rose.” 
e Pattem—Thus is established the pat- 
tern of Congress for 1959—a pattern of 
compromise and accommodation, whose 
degree of flexibility will vary from issue 
to issue. For example, the Democrats 
will compromise a great deal on funds 
for airport construction assistance, but 
they will be much less yielding about 
such things as slum clearance, public 
housing, and urban renewal. 

Much depends, also, on whether and 
how much Eisenhower will find it 
expedient to give, in order to maintain 
the uneasy truce with the Democratic 
leadership. Each side will probe and 
push, threaten and bluster, in quest of 
the fullest advantage. 


ll. The Artful Politico 


Lyndon Johnson is the man on whom 
Democrats count most heavily to show 
the route to accomplishment in the face 
of prohibitive odds. 

Operating from a broad base of 
power, Johnson goes about his job 
with political skill that, although not 
universally applauded, is conceded even 
by his detractors. Besides being a sena- 
tor from Texas, he is chairman of the 
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Picture of a packaging machine operator 


using AVISCO CELLOPHANE 


@ It’s just about that easy! For nothing matches the smooth, trouble-free performance of 
cellophane on high-speed packaging machines. First of all, it has crispness, body and rigidity — 
won’t droop or collapse like other films. Second, it’s static-free. Third, it heat seals easier, 
faster and more securely than any other packaging material. But that’s not all. Cellophane 
prints exquisitely. And its true transparency and sparkle create greater sales appeal for any 
product. Remember, too, cellophane seals in freshness and protects products from dust and 
handling. Add all these advantages to the low initial cost of AVISCO cellophane and you'll 
find it’s a bigger dollar value than any other packaging film. We offer a complete service to 
assist you and demonstrate how AVISCO cellophane, plain or printed, will answer your 
requirements better than any other packaging material. Phone or write us for an appoint- 
ment with our representative or a selected cellophane converter specializing in your field. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 

















Is Your 
Production 
RIGHT ON 

THE BUTTON? 


Are your profits being plucked 

by short runs or over-runs? 

You can put everything under 
cinittaiad ’ Countrol — and keep it that 














a ee ee way — with Veeder-Root 

ee Se ay ee Counters on your machines 
‘= =| coe | “| and processes. For then you 
——? reer + eo can see at a glance exactly 


where production stands at 
any given moment. 


















Veeder-Root makes all types 
of electrical, mechanical and 
manual counters. . . including 
remote indicating units that 
can be panel-mounted right 
in your office . . . and 
predetermining counters that 
Countrol machine-runs. So 
whatever you need to count, 
you can count on Veeder-Root 
to figure the best way do do it. 


You always “Know the score”’ 
when you count on Veeder- Root! 


<ss™ © 


\ 


» ad 


a 


NEW 
“VISICOUNTER” 


“ay 4 Gives greater figure-visibility 
with dome-shaped window. 
Better suited for panel-mounting. This rugged, 
heavy duty counter comes in both ratchet and 
geared types, non-overthrow wheels. 1-pc. case. 












Everyone can Count on 


Veeder-Root ic. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Conn. * Greenville, S.C. © Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
® New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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CO-SPONSORS Sens. John F. Kennedy 
(right) and Sam Ervin argue for labor bill. 


Committec n Aeronautical & Space 
Sciences, a member of the Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services Committees, 


and, most important, floor leader of 
the Senate Democrats and chairman 
of the majority’s Policy Committe 

In all, Johnson has most to say about 
which committees new or junior sena 
tors are assigned to, about the schedule 


for bringing legislative items to the 
floor. And when the occasion demands, 
he can exercise a subtle regulation ovet 
the actual floor proceedings 

T'o these credentials, there must be 
added certain intangibles—his long and 
warm friendship with Speaker Sam 
Ravburn, a fellow Texan who is boss 
of the House; an ambition for power, 
coupled with pleasure in its use and 
appreciation of its limits; and, not the 
least important, a knack for quick ad- 
justment to shifting political breezes. 
e Drive—Despite a massive heart attack 
that almost killed him in 1955, Johnson 
drives himself and his staff at a tvran- 
nical pace 

Complaints about his leadership, 
from a handful of the most extremely 
liberal Democratic senators, are more 
noisv than significant, for the moment, 
at least. His critics in the party accuse 
him of presiding over the Senate with 
the air of an autocratic landlord, of 
frustrating Congress’ most liberal ten- 
dencies, and of being a mere “Charlie 
McCarthy” for the White House. 
¢ Close Harmony—In actual fact, John- 
son and an easy majority of the Senate 
Democrats are closely attuned—espe- 
cially since the balance of Democratic 
power shifted dramatically westward in 
1958. Johnson was perhaps the Demo- 
crats’ most energetic traveler through 
the West in the 1958 campaigns, and 
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The old idea that lubrication is just mainte- 
nance routine is breaking up like old-type 
grease under the speaker’s gavel. 

Here at the Texaco Research Center in 
Beacon, N. Y.—largest such facility—Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers learn the latest in 
lubricant technology and how to apply it as 
a major factor in cost control. 


LUBRICATION 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


Thus, they can help your maintenance, 
production and purchasing people apply the 
principles of Organized Lubrication to 
reduce your costs. 

Send for our book: “Management Prac- 
tices that Control Costs via Organized Lubri- 
cation.” The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-91. 





fole-r lala cs) 


lubrication 


See) 


IN COST CONTRC 





THESE MAGNETIC CHARACTERS 
ON YOUR CHECKS 
SIGNAL BANKING’S 


QUIET REVOLUTION 














Imprinting Sorting 





Proving Electronic Computation 


Burroughs 











Burroughs Electronic 
Systems Key to High- 
Speed Banking 


DETROIT—Every day more and more 
bank customers will note unusual look- 
ing numbers imprinted in magnetic ink 
on their checks. 

The numbers can be read by you— 
and by the ingenious Burroughs elec- 
tronic machines that are spearheading 
the quiet revolution in U. S. banks as 
they gird to serve their customers better 
through electronic automation of check 
handling, proving, bookkeeping and prep- 
aration of customers’ statements. 

A major cause of revolution: the 
growth of bank check processing from 
a whopping 10 billion checks in 1958 to 
an estimated 20 billion in 1970. 

Taking dead aim at this situation some 
years back, Burroughs came up with the 
now widely adopted answer: a complete 











range of systems built around a com 
prehensive, integrated line of automa- 
tion equipment. The systems are de 
signed so that the banker may fully 
automate his bank right from the start 
or progress a step at a time from im 
printed coded checks that simplify check 
handling to electronic bookkeeping or 
to completely automatic data processing 
on Burroughs proved electronic com- 
puter systems. 


Here, There, Everywhere 


The completeness and advanced state 
of Burroughs data processing is evi- 
denced in hundreds of other businesses, 
too. Burroughs electronic computer sys- 
tems are busy in such varied industries 
as petroleum, insurance, electric power, 
aircraft manufacturing, retailing and 
chemicals. 

A major factor in the far-ranging 
achievements of Burroughs data proc- 
essing: the power of the firm’s all out 
research, with thousands of scientists 
and technicians now intently focused on 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 












Fresh colors and textures, custom-tailored to fit any designer’s 
imagination, are on tap at National Steel for the appliance in- 
dustry and many others. 


For National through its new Enamelstrip Division, is opening 
an age of fresh product appearance and cost savings. How so? 
Through two lines of beautiful pré-coated steel in coils. One: 
steel with enamel coatings in almost every color imaginable. 
The other: steel with laminated vinyl coatings in an almost 
limitless variety of colors, patterns and textures—every one of 
them with high resistance to abrasion, fire, scratching and stain. 


NATIONAL 


New appliance décor...and 


NATIONAL STEEL 


eeeeeeee eee 











Think of it for your products—the fresh appeal of new colors or 
textures—plus eight built-in manufacturing economies such as 
eliminating painting operations and reducing capital equipment. 


Now enamel-coated and vinyl-laminated steels take their place 
alongside the fine cold rolled sheet steels and zinc-coated steels 
with which National has long served the appliance industry and 
others through its six major divisions: Weirton Steel Company, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Stran-Steel Corporation, The 
Hanna Furnace Corporation, National Steel Products Company 
and, of course, Enamelstrip Corporation. 


STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“ .. the new Western bloc 
holds the balance .. .” 
CONGRESS starts on p. 36 


he has the loyalty of the bumper crop 
of new senators on most issues. He 
took good care of them in committee 
assignments. And he is popular with 
them because, in the first place, he 
helped them get to Washington. 

Oklahoma’s Sen. Mike Monroney 
credits Johnson with “the major role” 
in Democratic resurgence in the West. 
¢ Juggling Act—Because of its size and 
its flexible attitudes on most social 
issues, the new Western bloc holds the 
balance of power in some key situa- 
tions. Johnson, who has moved _per- 
ceptibly away from the Southern Demo- 
cratic group, has now cast his lot with 
the Westerners and is exploiting this 
unit of power effectively. 

It is a political juggling act. In one 
instance the Westerners earn Southern 
gratitude by moderating a_ bipartisan 
Eastern-Northern liberal attempt to 
write tough new anti-filibuster rules as a 
prelude to tougher civil rights laws. 

The Johnson-led Westerners, in an- 
other case, go to the aid of Northerners 
and Easterners by voting almost as a 
solid bloc for king-size public housing, 
urban renewal, and slum clearance au- 
thorizations in the omnibus housing 
bill passed by the Senate. 
¢ Tactician—In a maneuver that tvpi- 
fies his ingenuity as a tactician, John- 
son is trying to veto-proof the area 
redevelopment bill—obviously in mortal 
danger as a result of its slim 49-to-46 
margin in the Senate. He got the Sen- 
ate to vote unanimously for creation 
of an 1]-man commission to study un- 
employment where it is worst and send 
the proposal to the House. 

Five members would be. appointed 
by the President, six by Congress, and 
the group would have to report back 
before Congressional adjournment. 
Johnson’s strategy is to involve the 
White House in an enterprise that may 
endorse the area redevelopment con- 
cept as one step toward curing chronic 
unemployment. This would, of course, 
make a veto more difficult. 
¢ Quietly Hopeful—As Presidential pol- 
itics warms up for 1960, the Johnson 
type of skill enjoys increasing admira- 
tion among Democratic professionals. 
His name appears on almost every list 
of possibilities. Nevertheless, any realis- 
tic appraisal of candidate standing 
would have to put Johnson well behind 
twice-beaten Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Sen. John F. Kennedy, probably even 
after Sens. Stuart Symington and Hu- 
bert Humphrey. 

Johnson makes appropriate disclaim- 
ers about Presidential ambitions, but 
there are signs—among them, his big 
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WHY DO LEADING MACHINE TOOL DESIGNERS 
SPECIFY REULAND PRECISION 
MACHINE TOOL MOTORS? 


One reason is that these men know Reuland Precision 
Machine Tool Motors are made especially, and only, for 
machine tool use. Not just another motor that can be 
“adapted to fit?’ but a completely new concept that finally 
achieves the vibrationless operating characteristics so 
vital to precision machine tool operation. 


They know, too, that Reuland stands solidly behind every 
product that bears its name __ that thousands and thou- 
sands of Reuland Machine Tool Motors are already in 
faithful, daily use in their customers’ factories. 


Why not see what Reuland can 
do for you Our new 8-page 
brochure “MODERN POWER FOR 
MOobDERN-Day Propucts” will 
be helpful in your work. Please 
write for your free copy. 





MODERN POWER FOR MODERN-DAY PRODUCTS 


REULAND MOTORS 


REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Western Division. Alhambra, California - Eastern Division: Howell, Michigan 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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WHAT PINKERTON’S 
CAN DO FOR YOUR 
PLANT SECURITY! 


With over 100 years of experi- 
ence behind us, we can organize 
a plant security service for you 
and operate it more effectively 
and at lower cost than you can 
maintain your own. 

Each Pinkerton man is fin- 
gerprinted and investigated for 
character and reliability, his ref- 
erences and employment record 
are carefully checked out, and 
a neighborhood investigation is 
made to determine his reputa- 
tion and associations back for a 
minimum period of 10 years. 

Then these unusually well- 
qualified men are brought to 
the highest level of efficiency by 
the supervision rendered by 


Pinkerton’s officers. Superior 
personnel, expertly supervised, 
is the secret of Pinkerton’s 


quality service 
7 e a 


For a more complete description of 
our service, send for the Pinkerton 
brochure on Security—or request a 
security engineering survey of your 
needs. Fill in the coupon today. 


“abi 


SECURITY SERVICE 


Forty-five offices from coast to coast 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 











Send [ brochure [J survey information 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADORESS 
i ony _20NE__STATE__ 
: Bwl + 
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and still-expanding staff of aides and a 
busy travel and speaking schedule—that 
he considers himself in the running. 

¢ Delaying Tactics—The political wis- 
dom of compromise and accommoda- 
tion is doubted by the minority of Dem- 
ocrats, who would like to meet Ejisen- 
hower head-on. One of them says: 
“There would be blood on the floor, 
and I guess most of it would be ours— 
not the Administration’s. But at least 
there would be some clear lines drawn 
on what’s Democratic and what’s Re- 
publican.” 

Early in the vear it looked as though 
Congress and Eisenhower would quickly 
collide on the spending issue. Indeed, 
by February, Johnson had pushed the 
airport and housing bills through the 
Senate and was applying pressure, 
through old friend Rayburn, for the 
House to move faster. 

(he intention was to deposit one or 
both on Eisenhower's desk before 
Easter. Now, a month past the spring 
holidav, Eisenhower has vet to see 
either bill. 


lll. The Coalition Arises 


What happened was that the old 
Southern Democrat-Republican  coali- 
tion revived, and where there had 
been doubt before about the ability to 
override a veto, the prospect of failure 
became a certainty. In this situation, 
the leadership chose—rather than to 
tush headlong to defeat—to maneuver, 
using time as one weapon. 

A series of things helped the 
tion’s revival: 

Congressional Republicans, demoral- 
ized by November's losses and quarrel- 


f oali- 


ing among themselves, have pulled 
together. The “Old Guard” in the 


Senate has given liberals more recogni- 
tion, including sacrificial moves to let 
new and junior GOP members have 
seats on choicer committees. In_ the 
extreme case, Illinois’ Sen. Everett Me- 


Kinley Dirksen, minority leader, went 
so far as to surrender voluntarily a 
coveted seat on the Appropriations 


Committee. 

White House liaison with Republi- 
can politicians has improved. GOP 
congressmen find the President more 
accessible, and take heart from his de- 
termination to stand fast behind his 
budget. In turn, he gets more aggres- 
sive leadership on Capitol Hill. Mi- 
noritv Leader Charles Halleck of In- 
diana helps in the House, where per- 
sonal relations between White House 
liaison officers and former leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., had deteriorated to the 
breaking point. 

In the Senate, Dirksen goes down the 
line for Eisenhower's program, behav- 
ing like the President’s floor leader who 
happens, incidentally, to be a senator 
from Illinois. His predecessor, the in- 














In The U.S.A. For The First Time 
























































The Newest Products } 
and Services... 


. will be displayed for you at this fact- , 
filled exposition. Plan now on attending... 
with your key men. 

For advance registration and hotel infor- 
mation, write the Exposition at 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ii273 
GPi273 


WORLD PETROLEUM 
CONGRESS EXPOSITION 


N. Y. COLISEUM JUNE 1-5, 1959 


Monogement: International Exposition 








There are no fireproof buildings. Just 
fire-resistive buildings. And fire-resistive 
gs have a nasty habit of walling 
a fire in. When that happens you can say 

A 4 


4} P , P e - 4 ¢ INN 
1-by t er records. And OF iUU 


build 


with Masssum iti for keeps 
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Transferred resistance to a minimum .. . takes the irk and work out of the phys 


executives 
can have 
R.M.A. 


CRIGHT MENTAL ATTITUDE) 


NORTH AMERICAN SPECIALIZES 


IN KID-GLOVE* MOVES... 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! New Products and High Value 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., 









EXPERT PACKING 
(with Kid-Glove* care) 





STRAIGHT THROUGH 
DELIVERY 
(in modern Van) 


UNPACKING AND 
ARRANGING 














It’s easy to ask a good man to move—when there’s such a “painless’ 
way to make the switch! A North American move reduces family 


ical move. Everything from expert packing and delivery all the 
way in the same van—to unpacking and arranging the furniture at 
the new home is handled with Wife Approved Kid-Glove* care. It’s 
the kind of move that lets your man arrive in the right frame of 
mind and ready for a fresh start on the new assignment. For com 
plete details, without obligation, write for free folder, ‘Your 
Happiest Move.” 


Hear Alex Dreier on North American's “SALUTE TO INDUSTRY" 
NBC — Monitor, Sundays at 6:05 pm, E.S.T. 


®TRADEMARK 


Household Goods moved any- 
place in the Free World. Also 


experts in moving Displays, WORLD- E MOVING 





Products. 


Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 11-4 / Fort Wayne, indiana 


PICKERING, ONTARIO IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM 








EAGLE-PICHER 
Manufacturer's Manufacturer 


~ 


Eagle-Picher purchased Ohio Rubber Company in 1952 with Chemical compounds from lead and zinc are among Eagle- 
plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania and California. Picher’s hundreds of products. (Joplin, Missouri Plants) 


Pre-fab Lusterlite service stations made 
<i by Chicago Vitreous. 


See 


Mountain of diatomaceous earth being mined Free-flowing fertilizer 
by Eagle-Picher in Nevada. made with Celatom (dia- 
tomaceous earth). 


“a. 


Special Purpose Batteries developed by Eagle-Picher power the electrical 
systems of guided missiles and rockets. 


Automation mixing of rubber compounds at Ohio Rubber. 


SINCE 1843 « THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 





Plant at Joplin, Missouri makes wool- 
like insulation from rock-like minerals. 
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Getting ready to drill holes for 
dynamite charges in Eagle-Picher 
mine in Oklahoma. 


impregnating equipment at Fabricon 
Products Company. This division was 
acquired in 1954, 


planned 


diversification 
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Bread wrappers by Fabricon - Semi-pneumatic tires by Ohio Rubber os Laminated plastic table tops by Fabricon 


Virtually all of our customers are 
manufacturers. So are we. With this 
difference. We manufacture materi- 
als and component parts for other 
industrial companies. 


We have the capacity to meet un- 
usual demands, the flexibility to fit 
smoothly into another manufac- 
turer’s program. Ours is a broad 
background of multiple industry 
knowledge and experience from the 
production viewpoint. This is our 
highest skill, the thing we know 
how to do best. 


DIVISIONS AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION—Zinc and lead 
chemicals, pigments and oxides; elec- 
tronic grade germanium, silicon, gallium; 
sulphuric acid; special purpose electric 
power supplies. 


CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 
DIVISION—Porcelain enamel frits for 
home appliances, plumbing ware, light- 
ing fixtures; architectural paneling; all- 
porcelain enamel service stations 
(Lusterlite Corporation.) 


FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION—Auto- 
motive parts; custom impregnated 
papers, textiles and glass cloth; packag- 
ing materials of plain and printed 
waxed paper, printed cellophane and 
polyethylene. 


INSULATION DIVISION—Mineral wool 
insulations . . . cement blocks, blankets, 
felts; aluminum storm enclosures; dia- 
tomaceous earth products . . . filter 
aids, aggregates, absorbents, catalyst 
supports. 


MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION—Siab 
zine, chat, cadmium, germanium, silicon, 
zinc concentrates, lead concentrates. 


OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION— 
Molded and extruded rubber parts for 
automotive, agricultural equipment, 
electrical appliances, toy and other 
industries. Natural, synthetic, polyure- 
thane and silicone rubber products. 
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BIG! PROSPEROUS! GROWING! 


That’s the Western market, 
and the best place from which to serve it 

is the Metropolitan Oakland Area. 

Your plant or warehouse here is only over- 
night to 13,000,000 consumers. These 
people have money to spend, 24% more 
than the national average. To meet 
competition in this rich market, 
locate in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. 


OBLIGATION. Factfile giving 












TRop o Aree 
detailed data on distribution MEDa LAN OAKLANEORN 

— UNTY 
facilities, raw materials, fuel, vase ~~ pane 


= SUNNY MAINLAND SIDE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 





power, climate, living conditions, 
attitude of local government. 


All inquiries Strictly Confidential. 








ie ETROPOLITAN | Suite 405 
ore 14320 Webster Street 


REA Oakland 12 





CALIFORNIA California 
ALAMEDA ALBANY BERKELEY EMERYVILLE FREMONT HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE NEWARK OAKLAND PIEDMONT PLEASANTON SAN LEANDRO 
UNION CITY RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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dividualistic William F. Knowland, 
went his own way, performing as a 
senator from California who, inciden- 
tally, happened to be Eisenhower's 
chief agent in the Senate. 

Then there is resentment among 
Southern Democrats. They feel their 
party has deserted them on civil nghts, 
tlteir biggest issue 

Finally there is the fact that spec- 
tacular Democratic gains in the West 
last year do not extend in full measure 
to the House. Because the West is 
sparsely populated except in California, 
it contributes relatively few House 
members. The coalition’s near-success 
in the effort to kill the Democrats’ 
airport bill in the House demonstrates 
that the lower body is more conserva- 
tive than the Senate 


IV. What About 1960? 


Next vear’s Congressional story may 
be quite different. After ill, 1959 rep- 
resents but half the 86th’s life, and in 
the fall of 1960 the entire House, one- 
third of the Senate, and the Presidency 
go on the political auction block. 

As an outgoing President, E.isen- 
hower will find his political strength 
at an all-time low The latent Demo 
cratic urge to get on with staking out a 
sort of new New Deal will be much 
stronger. Republican ranks, now rela- 
tively disciplined, will almost inevitably 
weaken 

At this distance, it seems that 

chances are greater for legislative pas- 
sage next year of such things as a 
higher minimum wage, a school con- 
struction-teacher pay bill, Social Se- 
curity changes to provide medical bene- 
fits for the retired, and large-scale water 
development and conservation. 
e Big Play—It may sound incongruous, 
but one more point needs making. Busi- 
ness recovery is continuing after the 
1957-58 recession. Normally, a Con- 
gress under such circumstances would 
be willing to let well enough alone. But 
the 86th is concerned about the econ- 
omy—perhaps more than any since the 
1930s. A Johnson-inspired depth study 
of the national economy—just now be- 
ing undertaken by Chmn. Paul Doug- 
las and the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee—may turn out to be 
the 86th’s big contribution 

There are no limits to Douglas’ 
examination of the economy, no signs 
of what courses it might wander into. 
But its intent is clear—to find an answer 
to the riddle of how the economy can 
grow fast enough to support full employ- 
ment without creeping inflation. Demo- 
crats are betting, in effect, that a way 
can be found and that, in retrospect, 
the incongruity of their position—advo- 
cating bigger government while worry- 
ing about fiscal responsibility—will be- 
come more apparent than real. END 
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ee ‘** “ ,.a completely new engineering material offering 
~~» @ Combination of properties unmatched by any other thermoplastic 








This is Du Pont Delrin: 


“Delrin” acetal resin is a highly crystalline, stable 
form of polymerized formaldehyde. This com- 
pletely new material offers you metal-like me- 
chanical properties, such as a high degree of 
strength and rigidity, plus other properties that 
metals do not possess. 

The combination of properties offered by 
“Delrin” is unequaled by any other thermoplas- 
tic. For example, “Delrin” has high dimensional 
stability, tensile and flexural strength, resilience 
and toughness. Most importantly, “Delrin” re- 


tains these desirable properties under a wide range , 


of service conditions—temperature, humidity, 


solvents and stress. 


Over the past three years, “Delrin” has been 


Typical performance and production advantages of “Delrin” 


A brass part in a commercial 
flush valve was duplicated in “*Del- 
rin”. This part operated perfectly 
for 18 months—the period of test 
—although it was completely and 
continuously immersed in water. 
The outstanding dimensional sta- 
bility of “Delrin” under a wide 
variety of service conditions has 
also been proved, for example, in 
showerheads (continuously run- 
ning water at 150°F.), and movie 
projector gears (run over 2,000 
hours at ambient humidity). 


This textile solution pan is ordi- 
narily made of stainless steel. It 
must have resistance to oils and 
organic solvents, a clean, smooth 
surface; it also requires several 
threaded inserts plus other details. 
In normal quantities, stainless steel 
pans cost approximately $25 each. 
Injection molded in **Delrin’’, the 
cost was quoted at about $3 each. 
Testing showed that “Delrin” pro- 
vided the required finish without 
machining, the needed solvent re- 


sistance,plus a weight saving of 75%. 


A zinc die-casting mold was used 
to make this instrument cluster of 
“Delrin”. Weight was reduced over 
the zinc component by almost 80%. 
In addition to manufacturing econ- 
omies, further savings in assembly 
are indicated: self-tapping screws 
can be used, since the creep resist- 
ance of “Delrin” prevents loosen- 
ing or stripping. These clusters can 
be molded in integral color or 
painted, and with a conventional 
mold would require little, if any, 
mechanical finishing. 


Aerosol containers made of 
“Delrin” were shelf-stored for over 
a year; others stored for 3 months 
at 130°F. In both cases, the con- 
tents were still completely dis- 
chargeable. “Delrin” retains its 
strength and toughness for long 
periods, even when exposed to ele- 
vated temperatures and organicsol- 
vents. Equally important are the 
new opportunities for high styling 
opened by “Delrin’’—the freedom 
to design in new shapes and inte- 
gral colors to suit purchasing trends. 
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tested in hundreds of end-use applications by a 
host of industrial concerns. These tests have con- 
firmed that parts made of “Delrin” can compete 
on a performance and cost basis with parts made 
of many metals, rubber, glass or wood. Of the 
various end-uses tested, 75% would normally be 
made of metal and another 10% of rubber, glass 
or wood. These tests have resulted in many ap- 
plications of “Delrin” now being readied for 
commercial production—including gears, bear- 
ings, housings, containers, plumbing and hardware 
parts, pump impellers, “‘squirrel-cage” blowers, 
door handles, clothing fitments and many others. 

In addition to metal-like performance, “Delrin” 
offers you the manufacturing economies inherent 


evaluated during three years of field tests... 















in the production methods of the plastics indus- 
try. “Delrin” is easily injection molded, extruded, 
blow-molded or fabricated with conventional! ma 
chine tools. 

Illustrated below are a few of the applications 
of *‘Delrin”’ which have undergone extensive field 
service tests. The performance and economies 
listed were indicated during comparative evalua 
tions made with materials in use at the time of the 
tests. These applications, together with additional 
data on the following page, may well suggest 
ways in which this versatile new engineering ma- 
terial can help you improve a product, lower its 
cost or develop new designs for your profit. Your 
inquiry is invited (see coupon on next page). 











Accessories usually made of met- 
al, such as automotive window 
cranks and refrigerator door han- 
dies, can be economically mass- 
produced in “Delrin” by injection 
molding. “Delrin” provides re- 
quired strength and rigidity. In- 
tegral colors, a variety of surface 
effects and functional details can 
be produced in one operation. 
Less weight, improved styling, de- 
pendable performance and poten- 


tial cost savings are made possible - 


by “Delrin”, 


Industrial components such as 
this ‘“‘squirrel-cage” blower—as 
well as a variety of gears, bearings 
and other mechanical parts—have 
demonstrated the ability of ““Del- 
rin” to compete with various met- 
als ona performance and cost basis. 
“Delrin” offers excellent fatigue life 
even when immersed in oil or water. 
Rapid production of lightweight, 
intricate components by the injec- 
tion molding process can lead to 
substantial manufacturing econo- 
mies with “Delrin”. 


Plumbing fixtures made of “Del- 
rin’’, such as this showerhead, offer 
the manufacturer new styling and 
design advantages...and the home 
owner new latitudes in bathroom 
décor. Injection molded in integral 
color, fixtures made of “Delrin” 
assure builders and home owners 
of long-term dimensional stability, 
freedom from rust and mineral 
build-up. Modern in design, they 
are durable and dependable in serv- 
ice, and provide opportunities for 
potential cost savings. 


Clothing fitments, such as zip 
pers, clasps and snaps, are also 
readily and economically molded 
in “Delrin”. Stiffness, toughness 
and resistance to heat, body oils 
and perspiration make “Delrin” a 
logical choice for such uses. Your 
customers would welcome the light 
weight, colorability and warm-to 
the-touch benefits “Delrin” offers 
Extensive field tests have demon- 
strated that “Delrin” is one of 
the most promising new materials 
available to the fitments industry. 

















TYPICAL 


PROPERTIES OF 


DELRIN 


ACETAL RESIN 





TENSILE STRENGTH 


ASTM D638): 
10,000 psi at 73°F. 
4,000 psi at 250°F. 





STIFFNESS 


ASTM 0790 
410,000 psi at 73°F. 
90,000 psi at 250°F. 





DIMENSIONAL STABILITY: 
LOAD 


0.5% Def. under 2,000 
psi load at 122°F. 
ASTM D621) 

338°F. Heat Dist. Temp. 
at 66 psi (ASTM D648) 





DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
CREEP RESISTANCE 


0.4% Deformation after 10,000 hrs. 
at 113°F. under 500 psi load 





DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


Linear Change 

+0.1% going from 0 to 50% RH 
+ 0.4% going from 0% RH 

to Saturation 

+6.1% in gasoline 





SOLVENT RESISTANCE 


Weight Change 

+0.3% in Gasoline at 73°F 

+0.9% in Brake Fluid at 158°F. 
0.2% in “Uniflo”’ at 158°F. 

+1.9% in Ethanol at 122°F. 
0.0% in Kerosene at 140°F. 





TOUGHNESS 


Fatigue Endurance: 

5,000 psi at 73°F. 

Impact (!zod — ASTM D256) 
1.2 ft.lbs./in. at—40°F. 
1.4 ft.ibs. /in. at 250°F. 





BEARING PROPERTIES 


No Slip Stick 

No Squeak 

Coeff. of Friction on steel 
0.2 +0.2 Dry 

0.08 Lubricated 





EXCELLENT 
APPEARANCE 


eS 


Colorability 
High Gloss 
Paintability 





SERVICEABILITY 


————E = 


Wear Resistance 

Mar Resistance 
Stain Resistance 
Corrosion Resistance 





FABRICABILITY 


Injection Molding to Close Tolerances 





ELECTRICAL 
PROPERTIES 


(ASTM D150): 

Dielectric Constant: 3.7 
Dissipation Factor: 

.004 at 73°F. from 

10? to 105 cps. 
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About to come on stream— 


New plant for “Delrin 


Within the next few weeks, a new plant to manu- 
facture “Delrin” in commercial quantities will go 
into operation at Parkersburg, W. Va. This plant 
is your assurance that “Delrin” is soon to appear 
in volume and in a great variety of end-uses. 

Today is your best opportunity to consider 
how Du Pont “Delrin” can fit into your com- 
pany’s operations. Your design personnel are be- 
ing alerted via the trade press to the opportuni- 
ties offered by “Delrin”; and commercial molders, 
already familiar with “Delrin”, can provide you 
with valuable assistance. 

A specialized group of Du Pont engineers, as 
well, can help you with their experience and 
knowledge gained during years of market devel- 
opment work with “Delrin”. They may well have 
tested the very product or component you are 
considering. 








FOR MORE SPECIFIC 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Advertising Department 
Nemours Building, Rm. 98D, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I am interested in evaluating “Delrin” for the following use: 


INFORMATION MAIL THIS COUPON 
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NAME 

COMPANY POSITION 
STREET 

CITY STATE 








In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Dog Illness Helps Curb Measles 


@ Vaccine for measles—sought since 1955—seems to 
have been found by UCLA researchers in distemper virus. 


@ Discovery is another case of a lucky find; the re- 
searchers were looking for a vaccine for the common cold. 


@ It points out a path of research toward curbing 
other diseases—maybe even vaccines for some cancer forms. 


A virus that can bring fever, suffer- 
ing, even death to dogs may be the 
means of saving human children from 
the aggravations and frequently serious 
after-effects of measles. That’s the dis- 
covery that UCLA Medical School re- 
searchers stumbled on in the course of 
an unsuccessful search for a vaccine 
against the common cold. 

Scientists heard the story last week at 
the meeting of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biolog) 
at Atlantic City, N.J. It was the latest 
chapter in a hunt for vaccine protection 
against measles that began when Dr. 
John F. Enders of Harvard first suc- 
cessfully isolated the measles virus in 
1955, 

The hunt had run into so many ob- 
stacles, however, that the propects were 
beginning to look dim. Then the lucky 
break at UCLA changed the whole out- 
look by turning up what looks like the 
best bet vet against measles—an effective 
measles vaccine made from live dis- 
temper virus, cultivated in chicken eggs. 
¢ Wider Possibilities—The significance 
of the discovery goes even beyond the 
possible use of the virus as a weapon 
against measles. The pattern that led 
the UCLA researchers to the discovery 
is a familiar one to scientists, and in- 
dicates once again that solid research 
effort rarely, if ever, is useless, even if 
il fails to reach its intended goal. 

What is particularly significant about 
it this time is that it suggests a path 
that other researchers may follow—a 
path that may lead them to find, some- 
day, useful vaccines for other diseases, 
notably for certain forms of cancer. 
¢ Roundabout Start—The UCLA te- 
searchers started out with no_ real 
thought of looking for a measles vac- 
cine. Along with a number of other 
medical research groups throughout the 
world, they had observed that human 
beings—unlike dogs—have a built-in re- 
sistance to distemper virus. 

This natural immunity—an antibody 
—they figured might be a handy thing 
to use in the search for a common cold 
vaccine. Perhaps inoculating people 
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with distemper virus would actually 
prove a good way to immunize them 
against colds. 

They were wrong. Two hundred 
persons in a California state hospital 
received shots of distemper virus: - For 
the sake of comparison, a control group 
of 200 others got flu shots, another 200 
received shots of mumps vaccine; the 
remaining 1,400 got no vaccine protec- 
tion at all. 

As far as protection against the com- 
mon cold was concerned, the results 
were discouraging, indeed. Just as 
many of the group that got distemper 
virus shots came down with colds as in 
the various other groups. 
¢ Chance Epidemic—Then, by chance, 
a measles epidemic hit the hospital. 
More than 10% of the patients came 
down with the itchy, sometimes danger- 
ous, virus-caused disease. 

But the doctors, looking over their 
control groups again, came upon an 
clectrifving fact: In each case of the 
other groups there were more than 
three times as many cases of measles as 
there were in the group of 200 patients 
who had received a single shot of dis- 
temper virus. 

Scientists are always loath to accept 
success on the basis of a single experi- 
ment. And, of course, long-term im- 
munization against measles with dis- 
temper virus has yet to be proved. So 
the group at UCLA is now hard at 
work, testing the effect of distemper 
virus shots on patients at another state 
hospital. It could take a year before 
results are known as measles epidemics, 
like spring, usually come around only 
once a year. 
¢ Dangers—But medical researchers are 
openly jubilant over the discovery. 
Measles, thev point out, is so common 
in densely populated parts of the world 
that people generally have come to 
accept it as inevitable—something it’s 
best to get and be done with as fast 
as possible. 

Yet measles is often a very serious 
illness—particularly in very young child- 
ren and in adults. It is likely to lead 
to pneumonia and can cause brain 


inflammation with an estimated 50% 
mortality rate. 

¢ Research Hurdles—One thing that 
has made measles so hard to work 
with—from a research point of view 
the fact that monkeys and people a1 
apparently the only forms of life 
susceptible to it. For decades, scientist 
have tried to grow measles virus in other 
animals—such as rabbits and chickens 
only to have the submicroscopic virus 
particles disappear harmlessly. 

Then two things put measles research 
on a new path. First, in 1949, came 
tissue culture—or the process of growing 
viruses in living matter (this is th 
method originally used in making th 
Salk polio vaccine). Then Dr. Ender: 
of Harvard isolated, first the polio viru 
(for which he got a Nobel Prize), then 
the measles virus. It was these develop 
ments that caused hope to blossom for 
a measles vaccine—along with one f 
polio and a number of other specific 
diseases. 

Enders took live measles virus from 
the throats or bloodstreams of patien 
down with the disease and grew it in 
human kidney cells. Many steps later 
he had a measles virus weak enough to 
test on voung monkeys, and _ late: 
children. (The theory was similar to 
that behind the Salk polio vaccine 
first growing live virus, then “killing” 
it or weakening it enough to make 
usable for immunization.) 

The weakened measles virus appar 
ently caused the bodies of Enders’ 
voung patients to build up immunity 
(antibodies) without actually giving 
them the disease. 
¢ Testing Period—Following [nck 
lead, a number of large pharmaceutical 
companies (among them Parke, Davis 
& Co. and Chas. Pfizer & Co.), as well 
as universities around the country, have 
also been growing weakened measles 
virus and running tests. Results hav 
verged from excellent to “only fair.” 

Before any weakened or “killed hu 
man virus” comes into general use, of 
course, both medical authorities and th« 
Public Health Service would have to 
be assured that it’s completely safe. In 
the case of a measles vaccine, the possi 
bility of a faultv batch of strong, live 
measles virus getting loose on th 
market, with the possible consequenc: 
of causing severe cases of encephalitis, 
would be a very serious matter. 

It was just this type of 
pletely weakened” polio vaccine that 
stirred up public wrath in 1955, when 
some children who had shots of it 
came down with polio itself. Produc- 
tion standards for polio vaccine had to 


“not com- 
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This spring must have 
exactly the right degree of 
stiffness, yet flex easily and 
have ‘‘sales-appeal"’ ap- 
pearance. Keystone Wire 
meets these strict 
requirements. 


KEYSTONE QUALITY WIRE 


helps Acecwulle 


SEAL THE GOODNESS IN 


Mrs. Housewife takes it for granted that when she presses 
the nozzle on a can of “Reddi Wip” whipped cream, out 
will come the proper amount of delicious whipped cream. 
The manufacturers of these modern dispensers have made 
sure that this is exactly what happens, by designing a small 
spring which functions flawlessly in this application. 

Accurate Spring Mfg. Co., Chicago, Illinois, specifies 
Keystone Wire from which they manufacture the millions 
of springs that are used on “Reddi Wip” cans. This high 
production run of precision springs is dependent on absolute 
uniformity of the wire. 

Experienced appraisal and prompt solution to your wire 
problems is a Keystone specialty. This service can be yours 
by contacting your Keystone Representative today! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 
Cold heading and 


forming wire for 
industrial uses. 


KEYSTONE 
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. . . like cowpox vaccine, 
distemper vaccine can’t, by 
mistake, give children the 
disease itself . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 55 


be worked out verv carefully so there 
could be no chance of a repeat produc- 
tion slip. 

e Free of Danger—A big point in favor 
of the UCLA distemper virus vaccinc¢ 
for measles is that it offers no such 
threat. Even if a batch should go 
wrong, the worst harm it could do, ap- 
parently, would be negative—it simply 
would fail to cause the human body to 
build up measles antibodies. Like the 
cowpox vaccine used to give humans 
protection against smallpox, distemper 
vaccine can’t by mistake give children 
the disease itself. 

¢ Broad Prospect—l'rom a_ broader 
standpoint, the UCLA measles vaccine 
mav turn out to be an important medi- 
cal milestone in virus research. 

Viruses, scientists have long known, 
are parasitic living organisms of aston- 
ishingly small size. Some are so small, 
in fact, that a whole class of them can 
prev on bacteria in somewhat the same 
way as bacteria prev on animal cells. 

“True” animal viruses can vary 
widely in size (within the millimicron 
range) as well as in shape and behavior. 
But in general, once they are inside 
the cell they select as their scene of 
operations, their behavior can be 
summed up in one word—vicious. 
¢ Variety of Diseases—The fact that 
different viruses produce different dis- 
eases can be accounted for by 

e Their chemical difference from 
each other 

e The type of body cell they at- 
tack. 

Polio virus, for example, prefers to 
attach itself to the motor nerves of the 
bodv—those that control muscular ac- 
tion. Influenza virus apparently has a 
built-in affinity for red blood cells. 
Rabies virus heads with arrowlike speed 
and directness to attack brain cells. 

There are still a large number of 
viruses, though (among the group 
known as enteroviruses) which research- 
ers have been unable to connect up 
with particular disease symptoms. 

Some viruses, formerly classed with 
this group but now called Coxsackie 
viruses, have been shown to cause a 
polio-like disease, aseptic meningitis, 
and a form of ulcerated sore throat 
known as herpangina. The rest are still 
a mystery. 
¢ Cancer Trail—Whether any of these 
is a cancet-producing virus is a subject 
of hot debate in medical circles today. 
In any case, the discovery that a live 
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MODERN 
PLANT 
VENTILATION 





IT’S ALMOST AS 
SIMPLE AS THAT TO 
HAVE LOW COST 
PLANT VENTILATION, 
COOLING & HEATING 


Adequate plant ventilation, essential! 
to modern plant design, need not be 
unreasonably expensive or require a 
complex system. The correct applica 
tion of “Buffalo” Power Roof Venti 
lators and Make-Up Air Units can 
give your new plant or existing facil 
ities the advantage of proper ai 
conditioning at a cost well below 
what you might expect. The reasons 


are many but simple. 


For example, the “Buffalo” units are 
available in unusually large sizes 
This means your installation costs 
will be lower. All units are complete 
“packages”, no extras to buy. Effi 
ciencies are the highest for econom 
ical operation. Expensive duct work 
is eliminated. And best of all, you are 
guaranteed many years of low-mair 

tenance service because of Buffalo’s 


“Q” Factor Quality Construction. 


If you are interested in low cost 
ventilation, heating and cooling f 

your plant, phone your nearest 
“Buffalo” engineering representative 


or write us for details. 


BUFFALO FORGE 
COMPANY 


458 Broadway 
Buttalo, N. Y. 





Buffalo Pumps Division « Buffalo, N. Y 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario 


Sales Representatives in all 

Principal Cities 

INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTERS ¢ BELTED VENT SETS 
PROPELLER FANS « “E” BLOWERS-EXHAUSTERS 








































units instead. 


your needs. 
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Photostat® Photographic Copying Apparatus, Junior B Continuous — fast, push- 
button automatic — one of 3 models designed for volume “in-office” photocopying. 


It makes perfect, sharp photocopies every time. 
It’s remarkably versatile. 


It’s dependable . . . not only in the quality of its work 
... you know what every copy costs. 


It’s convenient. Just press a button to get as many dry, 
collated copies as you want. 


Yous hey D complite ogfy satisfaction |PHOTOCOPYING 


PHOTOSTAT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P.0.BOX 1970-BW:+ ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 
PHOTOSTAT ts tHe trave marx of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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A central Photostat Photographic Copying station is not for every 
business office. Sometimes it makes more sense to have several desk-top 


Because we market desk-top, desk-side and central station units (as 
well as equipment for microfilm and offset duplicating) , we can recom- 


mend the copying system or combination of systems that’s best for 


Just call the nearby Photostat Corporation office or write us. 
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animal virus vaccine can give humans 
protection against measles is sure to 
produce one result—it’s sure to set the 
cancer-virus advocates hot on the trail 
of something similar. 

There are a number of still unex- 
plored animal diseases—which men can't 
“catch”’—that are thought to be caused 
by viruses. Careful experimentation 
might reveal that they, too, will give 
humans protection against some virus- 
caused disease. 

And the next time, perhaps, it might 
be cancer. 

If not, a number of other virus- 
caused ailments still plaguing mankind 
need to be brought under control, too. 
One large group includes the respiratory 
viruses and virus pneumonia. Another 
is made up of viruses that attack the 
skin, the mucous membranes, the sex 
organs, even the unborn child. 

Some viruses, such as those that cause 
fever blisters or chicken pox, are rela 
tively mild and are little more than an 
inconvenience. Others can be fatal 
those, for example, that cause smallpox 
(for which, of course, there’s an immun 
izing vaccine) and vellow fever 
¢ Help Toward Cures—There’s another 
side to the picture, too, besides pre 
vention. There’s a good chance that 
knowledge of another virus vaccine 
usable as a preventive will contributc 
also to the general knowledge building 
up around effective cures for virus- 
caused diseases (BW —Apr.25°59,p87). 

And however far immunization re 
search may be pushed, there will still 
be a need for finding for patients who 
have failed to receive the vaccine pre 
vention that’s available. 

Viruses are easy to kill in the labora- 
tory. A dose of formalin or exposure to 
ultraviolet ravs will do the job easilv. 
But once a virus has burrowed into a 
living cell, it’s a much more difficult 
problem to attack the virus without 
killing the cell. One characteristic of 
all true viruses is that thev are immune 
to antibiotics and other forms of chemo- 
therapy. Influenza virus is a good case 
in point. 

Scientists refuse to give up hope, 
however, of finding an agent that will 
attack the active, living virus inside the 
human cell. TThev concede that a 
highly unusual medical problem arises 
from the fact that viruses must live 
inside a host cell. But they sav the 
problem is not unique—undulant fever 
bacteria, for example, burrow into cells 
in much the same wavy. 

That’s why scientists seize upon any 
new example that can teach them more 
about how the bodv’s immunization 
mechanism works—any development 
such as the live distemper virus vaccine. 
Such knowledge can provide a valuable 
lead in finding drugs that will help the 
body fight off virus diseases against 
which it is unprotected. END 
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How to cut costs 


with the RIGHT motor 


Don’t be baffled by power factors, torques, effi- 
ciencies, and starting, accelerating, and thermal 
characteristics, or housing, horsepower and speed 
control. Let Century Electric help you balance these 
factors to cut operating costs with the right motor. 


Here’s how Century Electric can help you: 


10,000 Choices—Century Electric engineers 
can help you specify the right motor without having 
to rely on a few types to do all jobs. Century Electric 
makes a complete variety of integral horsepower 
motors. Over 10,000 types up to 400 hp. There is 
one for every type of equipment—transfer ma- 
chines, ball mill drives, compressors, drilling ma- 


chines, lathes, etc. For all operating conditions, too 
—dusty, corrosive, explosive or moist. 


Application Know-How—Every Century Elec- 
tric sales engineer knows motor drive systems be- 
cause he sells motors and nothing but motors. Often 
he can give you on-the-spot answers. If not, he can 
turn to an engineering staff that comes up with 
quick answers ... samples, quotes, drawings — 
whatever you need to help solve your problem. 


You can get the right motor for your equipment 
just by contacting your nearest Century Electric 
Sales Office or Authorized Distributor. A Century 
Electric sales engineer will be glad to help you. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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a 
MARKETING representatives (above, left) consult with out-of-town buyers on merchan- 
dise trends, and (below, seated) approve styles displayed by dress manufacturer. 





A Home of Its Own—to Grow On 


Associated Dry Goods Corp.'s 
new quarters and new market 
division aim to set a new stand- 


ard for fashion merchandising. 


“We are looking ahead.” So Robert 
J. McKim, president of Associated Dry 
Goods Corp., sums up what his brand 
new corporate headquarters and market 
division—with its brand new staff of 
market representatives—are all about. 
Associated, among the top 10 depart- 
ment store chains, is on the move. 

“We have bought three major stores 

in recent years, and we hope to get 
more,” McKim goes on. “This office 
will make it easier to integrate new 
members with Associated ideas.” 
e Long Arm—The Associated arm al- 
ready stretches from coast to coast. ‘The 
10 member stores include New York’s 
Lord & Tavlor; Los Angeles’ J. W. 
Robinson Co., acquired in 1955; Balti- 
more’s Stewart & Co. They go as far 
north as Powers Dry Goods Co. in 
Minneapolis, south to Stewart Dry 
Goods in Louisville, and The Diamond, 
in Charleston, W. Va., acquired in 
1956. 

In 1957, the company acquired 
big Sibley Lindsay & Curr Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Negotiations to add Ene 
Drv Goods Co. of Erie, Pa., are pend- 
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High Frequency Cable Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tube 
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Magnet Wire Copper Water Tube Telephone Wire and Cable 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 
-.- COPPER PRODUCTS made by PHELPS DODGE 


Making copper products serve you better is our business. Industries that rely on copper to help supply 
electricity or build products for your comfort and convenience know Phelps Dodge Copper Products. 
We're the manufacturing member of a famous U. S. ‘‘Mine to Market”’ family of miners, refiners and 


fabricators of copper with a reputation for making lasting quality a first consideration. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION .- 3OO0 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING Quatlityvry—FROM MINE To MARKET 
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At Mobil service stations, internally-lighted pole signs have PLEXIGLAS faces, letters and trademark insignia. Signs measure 


approximately four by eight feet. 
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You build more sales r 
with signs of ap 


PLEXIGLAS 
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N rby, or down the road, nothing catches the eye 
anc invites business like a sign made of PLEXIGLAS® 


aci lic plastic. 


Da, and night, PLEXIGLAS signs are attractive in 
appearance, colorful and legible. To the public, 
the, signify locations that are clean, modern and 
“a good place to do business”. That is why leading 
merchandisers in many fields have adopted sign 


programs based on PLENXIGLAs. 






») for this full 

lor brochure, 
PLEXIGLAS for 
VS". It tells hou 


PLEXIGLAS has 


XIGLAS 


for 


vi 
(SIGN s ) 


J 


t about ner 
pts of sign 
ppearance and 


her formance. 








Other reasons why it is good business to use 
PLEXIGLAS—lor a single sign or thousands—are 
its streneth, resistance to weathering. low main- 
tenance costs, and the accuracy with which 


trademarks can be reproduced. 


Sales go up when a PLEXIGLAs sign goes up. Write 
for literature, and the names of sign companies 


who can help you develop a sign program around 


the exciting possibilities of PLEXIGLAS. 


Chemicals for Industry 
cx | ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: 2 ind Haas Company of Canada, Lid... West H 








LARRY DUNN PUTS METAL ON 


Before most architects even dreamed 


of buildings decked in 


gold, 


towering on the skyline in his mind’s 


bright blue or 


green or Larry Dunn had them 
But by 1948, he could point to half 


1954 


eve 


1 dozen by more than 100. 


the number exceeds 600 and 


Today 
kes ps PTOW INE. 
It is not enough that aluminum-clad 


skyscrapers go up faster at lower cost, 


or even that they defy corrosion to keep 
maintenance negligible. What counts 
most is that, as a member of the Alcoa 
Development Division team, Larry 
Dunn helped put the color, form and 
texture of aluminum into the hands of 
With this new-found 
the brick 


stone came stirring revolutions in the 


architects. free- 


dom from tyranny of and 


architectural designs for buildings of all 
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SKYLINES 


kinds, both commercial and industrial. 
Because Alcoa has people like Larry 
Dunn to put unequaled resources for 
sales development at your command, 
you get extra value in every pound of 
Alcoa The added 
value of their services starts when you 
sales office. Alu- 
2016-E 
Pa. 


Aluminum you buy 


call your local Alcoa 
America, 


Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


minum Company of 


ALCOA helps you design it, make it, sell it 
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Alcoa has hundreds of 
Larry Dunns to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 
12 of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 

2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 


ADDED 
Aluminum 


VALUES 


- - . is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-E 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ing; it would be the 11th store. With 
branches, Associated operates 30 units. 

Statistically, Associated moved con- 
siderably last year. Its annual report 
for the year ended Jan. 31, 1959, issued 
two weeks ago, showed peak sales of 
$260.8-million and peak profits of $7.5- 
million—a 10% increase for sales, a 5% 
increase for profits. 
¢ New Division—The new quarters on 
New York’s Fifth Ave. house the cor- 
porate offices. More important, they 
house Associated’s new market division. 
fill now, Asociated out-of-town stores 
had bought through separate resident 
buying offices—Frederick Atkins, Inc, 
and Cavendish ‘Trading Corp. Erie 
worked through Mutual Buying Svndi- 
cate. With the official opening of its 
offices this week, Associated’s buvers 
have a New York home of their own. 

McKim plays down the function of 

the market division as a buying office 
in the strict sense of the word. “Ow 
stores are autonomous,” he savs. “We 
have no central buying.” However, 
the 21 market representatives do buy 
for stores on a store’s authorization. 
e Alter Ego—The representatives’ pri- 
mary function, savs Miss Margaret de 
Mille, assistant general manager, is to 
ict as the store buver’s alter ego. “We 
are the liaison between the manufac 
turer and the buver,” explains Miss 
Dorothy Tunley, market representative 
for junior dresses and sportswear. Ey 
ery working day, the representatives 
are out scouting the market for fashion 
trends, to see who has what at what 
price—and to guide the buvers. 

Essentially, this is the job the resi- 
dent buying offices perform for their 
customers. “Only, we thought we could 
do a better job if we did it ourselves,” 
savs McKim. “But we had to grow till 
we were big enough.” + 
¢ New Standards—The advantages are 
obvious. The big buving offices serve 
a wide variety of stores. Even Associ- 
ated Merchandising Corp. (AMC), with 
its close ties with Federated Depart- 
ment Stores’ chain of some 40 units, 
some outside stores as well. 
\ssociated’s market experts concentrate 
solely on Associated stores. Each repre- 
sentative gets an indoctrination in the 
needs of each store, which gets a_per- 
sonal service it could get no other way. 

Associated hopes to set new standards 
for market representatives and for 
buvers. ““We feel a little bit snobbish 
about this whole thing,” McKim says. 
“We wanted to dress it up a little, ‘to 
dignify this type of operation.” 

A tour of the offices shows what he 
had in mind. Out-of-town buyers have 
comfortable, attractive quarters, ro6m 
to spread around. Manufacturers have 
private cubicles in which to show their 
lines. Staffers point with obvious pride 
to the coffee lounge, the two kitchens, 
the board room with its antique Jap- 


SCTVes 


anese rice paper screen. The phys 
layout tells both representatives 
buyers that their job is important 

To fill the shiny new quarters, As 
ciated scoured the field for top person 
nel. It picked Gardner Mckinnon 
formerly with Atkins, to head its market 
division. Miss de Mille, who hand! 
designer lines, was fashion direct 
Bloomingdale. 
¢ Toward Central Buying—lycntua! 
it’s expected that the market di 
will have a broader buving funct 
Associated is looking to the day 
its own private label will play a 
role than it now does at Asso 
When the dav comes, the New 4 
headquarters will take over more of ¢ 
aspect of a central buving off 
such goods. McKim points out 
manufacturers will have easier 
too, to the entire Associated cha 

Economy of operation isn’t 
a factor now. But it mav bec 
important. Central buving 
more economical buving. As ni 
are added, the 
over a larger volume of busines 
could handle perhaps an add 
$75-million nght now without 
to our staff,” McKim savs 
¢ Common Elements— | |i integ 
tion with Associated Nick 
speaks of will be another important 
of the headquarters’ function. A 
ated stores have no identical patt 
merchandising and it’s not likel 
thev ever will have. Some have 
stairs or basement stores; some d 
But despite variations, McKim 
thev must have these elements in 
mon: stress on quality, fashion, 
personal service. 

The new market division sl 
build up these elements. Associat 
out for fashion leadership in its m 
at whatever price level the indi 
stores operate. It expects that cach 
will have in its community the fas! 
stature that Lord & ‘Tavlor has in N 
York. McKim is convinced that 
tomers of all income groups hav: 
graded their level of taste vasth 
market representatives will help bu 
to cater to that taste. With one cent 
group researching the market to g 
buvers, something like an Associate 
“look” is almost bound to develop 
¢ Prestige—The store buvers who « 
to the new quarters daily in a stea 
stream already react zestfullv to thei 
new surroundings. ‘The buildup of As 
ciated’s importance and prestige is not 
lost on them. “The minute vou walk in 
the door you get a fecling of refine 
ment,”” savs Miss Alma Jarvis, junior 
dresses buyer for The Diamond 
“There’s nothing like it anywher 
agrees Miss Tunley, market representa 
tive. “It’s the pride that makes th 
difference,” Miss Tunley feels. Mi: 
Jarvis sums up, “This is ours.”” END 
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- ETS 5 Packaging Stee! Coils, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 
Po) 


Coming Up—One Bundle of Steel, Paper-Wrapped! 


Here’s how low cost, flexible wrap may save you money 


Sisalkraft flexible wraps are being used in ship- Ask your shipping room head to write us, we will 
ping rooms of industrial plants — from the big steel send information to prove how these products can 
companies and other giant producers to the smallest cut costs for your firm. Write c/o our main offices 
manufacturer. at Attleboro, Massachusetts. 

If your product requires protection during ship- 
ment or storage — protection from damage by water, 
moisture, dust, dirt, staining or rough handling, 





chances are we have or can design a wrap to do the ,  . 

job without the wasteful cost of “‘over-packaging.”’ - OF ee 
Sisalkraft products are made by laminating ma- 5 4 SA LK RA FT 

terials to form protective sheets. We can combine = 

paper with paper, foil with foil, plastic film with . > 


plastic film or any mix of these. a a 


These combinations can be reinforced with AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
amazingly tough fibers for extra strength. Chicago6 +« New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 


In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 











reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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In Marketing 


FCC Proposes Cut in Option Time, 
Other Restrictions on TV Nets 


Last week the Federal Communications Commission 
moved to restrict the option time arrangements between 
networks and their affiliated stations. Option time is 
the hours of the broadcast day that stations make avail- 
able for network programs and sale to national advertisers. 
Current FCC rules permit nets to contract for 12 hours, 
including six hours during the most commercially val- 
uable afternoon and evening periods. FCC now officially 
proposes to cut back total time to 10 hours, including 
taking a half hour out of each of the afternoon and 
evening segments. 

In addition, FCC suggests new rules that give stations 
more freedom in rejecting or canceling network shows. 

FCC has invited industry comments on its proposed 
changes by next month. The networks will respond but 
can add little to the voluminous testimony they have 
already placed before FCC, as well as Congressional com- 
mittees, to show that option time is vital to network 
operations. 


Ford Caravans Toke New Models 


On Circuit of Shopping Centers 


Four Ford Motor Co. caravans, consisting of trucks 
and trailers, are currently rolling on a summer circuit 
of the nation’s shopping centers. Their purpose is to 
display new model cars, to conduct some marketing re- 
search, and fatten new car prospect lists. 

Prospects entering the road show units will be asked 
to fill out a form giving car marketing data in exchange 
for a prize. The data obtained will be processed on a 
punch card device, and forwarded to Detroit where prom- 
ising prospects will be pulled out. These names will then 
go to appropriate dealers. Ford concedes, too, that such 
information would prove valuable in any study of whether 
to locate dealerships in shopping centers. The company 
figures its mobile displays will attract some 1-million 
people a month. 


Trip Insurance for Motorists 
On Sale at Service Stations 


Taking a leaf from air travel insurance, a new concern, 
Insuratrip, Charlotte, N. C., is selling life and limb insur- 
ance to motorists—mainly at service stations. 

The gasoline station operator prominently advertises 
the service outside the station. Inside, the motorist 
finds a display of the rates and a phone number—which 
connects with a licensed insurance agent. He calls the 
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agent, gives his name, the name and address of the bene- 
ficiary, the amount of coverage he wants and for how 
long. He deposits coins, which ring a bell that the agent 
hears. ‘The motorist goes on his way. ‘The agent makes 
out the insurance slip and mails it to the beneficiary. 

The plan is underwritten by Carolina Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., of Jacksony ille, Fla, Insuratrip began inst ling 
its coin device in January, has set up between 175 and 
200 locations. 

Insuratrip expected few sales in the early months, but 
says business is coming in steadily. It started in the South, 
is moving north through Philadelphia and Newark. 


Shopping Center Rental Practices 
Probed by Small Business Group 


Suburban shopping centers hit the limelight this week 
when a subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Com 
mittee opened public hearings on alleged discriminati: 
against small business concerns in shopping centers 

Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., (D-N. J.), of the Sub 
committee on Retailing, Distribution, Fair ‘Trade Pra 
tices, said, “These hearings are to find out why independ- 
ent retailers all over the country are being denied space 
in shopping centers.” He added that “many shopping 
center developers” have told him they prefer to lease 
space to local independent businessmen, “but are pré 
vented from doing so by the large financial institutions 
which underwrite the centers.” 

Competition between centers is so strong that stor 
with strong customer appeal and financing are sought 
after as tenants. International Shoe Co. has said that 
the centers’ predilection for big chains has made it diff 
cult for International to sell its shoes in shopping center: 
—because the bulk of International's sales are to inde 
pendent retailers (BW—Apr.25'59,p1 26). 


Store Says FTC’s “Overprotectiveness”’ 


Will Produce Race of Idiot Consumers 


In a piping hot battle, Curtis Bros., large Washington 
(D. C.) furniture store, scored the Federal ‘Trade Com 
mission for “overprotecting” the American consumer. 

Last week FTC hit Curtis’ advertising for allegedly 
falsely implying that customers will “save $80” from 
“regular” prices by buying at the advertised price. ‘Ihe 
store defends its use of the word regular to mean, not the 
price usually charged, but the price its furniture could 
be sold for if the regular markup was applied. In asking 
dismissal of the charges, Curtis says: 

“The overprotective, over-regulatory, arbitrary, and ca- 
pricious approach made by the Federal ‘Trade Commis 
sion in the field of advertising by highly competitive retail 
businesses will ultimately result in producing a race of 
idiot consumers . . . who will be at the mercy of mer- 
chants in every country except America and it is unfair 
to the tourist American to provide a purchaser’s Utopia in 
this country that will leave him unprepared to purchase 
commodities . . . anywhere else in the world.” 


* 
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NEW DIVIDENDS 


from progress in paint chemistry 





If you haven’t been keeping in touch with paint lately, 
you're in for a few surprises. New materials, new proc- 
esses and new applications have moved products to 
market . . . months, even years, ahead of schedule. At 
Dow alone, research has developed many noteworthy 
advances in paint chemistry during the past year. A few 
of them are highlighted here. One may help solve a 
problem of yours. Why not take a five-minute look? 


Rust-busting primer coat 
cuts fire hazards 


Here’s good news of a 
better way to prime metal— 
water-thinned latex paints! 
More and more businesses are 
discovering their safety advan- 
tages and cost-saving potenti- 
ality. More and more industrial 
paint firms are supplying them. 





New primers with Dow Latex are 
licking rust for the 1959 Lincoln, Thun- 
derbird and Continental. The under- 
structure of every one of these sleek 
new models is thoroughly protected 
with a rust preventive dip coating of 
latex-formulated primer. 

You get much more than quality as- 
surance with these revolutionary paints 





You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in 
your company. 


ROUTE TO: 


























for metal. Because water replaces flam- 
mable solvents, they eliminate both 
fire hazard and costly solvent recovery 
systems in the dipping process. Your 
benefits: safer working conditions — 
often a reduction in plant insurance 
rates and fire prevention equipment— 
greater production line versatility be- 
cause you can paint anywhere! 
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PAINTED LAWNS 
go nature one better! 































Grass stays spring-green thanks to 
an exciting new latex developed by 
Dow. Thinned with water, the latex 
paint gives a natural green color to 
brown grass. Once the spray has dried, 
each blade of grass is coated with a 
durable green film which can last from 
fall until spring. Paint companies are 
actively promoting this new paint for 
industrial sites, office building lawns, 
shopping plazas, even your own lawn. 
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PROTECT CONCRETE FLOORS 
with latex paint 


New durable concrete floor paints 
formulated with Dow Latex eliminat: 
a whole handful of problems. They cut 
floor dust to barest minimums, provid 
an excellent seal. They require no acid 
etching, can be effectively applied on 
damp surfaces and are the easiest of 
all concrete floor paints to apply and 
keep clean. Sound good? Try them in 
your plant and home—and see. 

















BUILT-IN DURABILITY FOR 
EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 






NEW! LATEX PAINTS FOR 
EXTERIOR WOOD 


INTERIOR LATEX PAINT SAVES 
TIME, CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 













Superior exterior masonry paints that 
won't blister, flake or peel even under 
adverse weather conditions are formu- 
lated with Dow Latex. Proven in ten 
years of use on plant-office buildings 
and homes. 


Dow has developed a new acrylic latex 
for exterior wood finishes. Dow has 
found that they rank with the best con- 
ventional paints—and have the easy ap- 
plication and clean-up characteristics of 
latex paint. 


Latex paints are easy to apply and dry 
quickly, cutting ‘‘down-time’ consider- 
ably. Offices and homes can be painted 
and re-occupied the same day! They are 
available in a wide range of colors, too. 



















DOW CHEMICALS basic to the industry 


Dow Latex * Dow Epoxy Resins * Styrene * Vinyltoluene * Saran Resins 
Dow Resins * Saran Latex * Methocel® * Bisphenol A * Methylene Chloride 
Dowicide® * Epichlorohydrin * p,p’-Methylenedianiline * Glycerine * Glycols 

Dowanol® * Dowtherm® * Divinylbenzene * alpha-Methylstyrene 
Hydrobromic Acid * Polystyrene Resins * Vinyl Lacquer Resins * Plasticizers 















Want more facts? 











Dow has a complete informa- 
tion file on paints and paint 
materials. Address Coatings 
Sales Dept., THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan. 













THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











“Book Match Advertising Sparks 





WSOC-TV SALES 3 DIFFERENT WAYS” 


writes C. George Henderson, executive vice president 
and general sales manager, WSOC Broadcasting Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“‘We’re sold on book match advertising as an excellent 
medium for building our ‘corporate image’ as well as for 
specific jobs on special promotions. We use ‘Diamension- 
ized’ book match advertising three ways: (1) as direct mail 
to time buyers and agencies, (2) as reminder advertising 
left on all local sales calls, (3) as institutional advertising 
placed in our lobby, at the press club and at civic 
luncheons. 


“Our most recent order was prompted by the completion 
of our sparkling new million dollar home with the most 





modern telecasting facilities available anywhere. When we 
want everyone to know, we use book match advertising.” 


A recent survey audited by a C.P.A. firm, Scovell, 
Wellington & Company, proved that prospects not only 
read but welcomed WSOC-TV’s book match advertising. 
85% of the respondents receiving the direct mail book matches 
requested to continue receiving the mailings! 


‘“‘Diamensionized” book match advertising gives your 
sales message new 3-dimensional power, new magnitude 
and new penetration. It delivers your advertising message 
at low cost-per-reader. Diamond Counselors are profes- 
sionally trained to design book match programs tailored 
to your needs. 


For a folder describing modern ‘‘Diamensionized” 
book match advertising, write on your businéss letterhead to 


Book Match Advertising Dept. 
DIAMOND MATCH Division of Diamond Gardner Corp. 
125-1 Paridon St., Springfield, Mass. 
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SERVICE 


Secy. of State Herter took on a tough assignment in Paris this week. 
He has been trying to get the Western foreign ministers to agree on a joint 
position for the upcoming talks with the Russians. 


Western differences aren’t so wide as they appear on the surface. The 
detailed discussion, and the wrangling, over Western conditions for German 
unification are mostly make-believe. The same goes for all the talk about 
military disengagement in Central Europe. There’s not a chance the 
Russians will discuss either question seriously at the May 11 foreign min- 
isters’ meeting in Geneva. 


But there are some sharp Western differences over Berlin that need 
to be resolved. For Berlin is an issue that has to be settled soon with the 
Russians, if the West wants to avoid a really dangerous crisis there. 


Here, in a nutshell, are the different Western positions on Berlin: 


The British want the West to propose a new status for Western forces 
in Berlin. They would like to make the proposal at an early stage of the 
East-West negotiations. As part of a new setup, they are prepared to 
have the three Western powers make an agreement with the East Germans 
that would govern access rights to Berlin. This, of course, would amount 
to de facto recognition of the Communist regime in East Germany. 


Washington is willing to redefine Western rights in Berlin in an agree- 
ment with Moscow, and to have the East Germans a party to such an agree- 
ment. The U.S. might even agree to curtail Western propaganda and 
intelligence activity in Berlin as part of a deal. But the State Dept. wants 
to hold back on any concession until the final stages of negotiations. 


Chancellor Adenauer, backed by the French, isn’t against a new setup 
in Berlin if it means Soviet confirmation of Western rights there. How- 
ever, Adenauer doesn’t want to buy this with a de facto recognition of 
East Germany. In fact, he still hopes the U.S. won’t pay that high a price 
(Adenauer is down on Macmillan because the British Prime Minister seems 
ready to accept that price without question.) 


Red China has a new chief of state—Liu Shao-chi. He is the heir 
apparent to Mao Tse-tung as top man in Peking. Since 1949, Mao has been 
both chief of state and boss of the Chinese Communist party. But recently 
he decided to step down from his government post. 


Western observers think the shift has real importance in the Com- 
munist world. For the Chinese people, it means no let up in the harsh 
drive for rapid industrialization, and for a neighboring country like Tibet, 
it means almost certain subjugation. 


Equally important, say these observers, it means the acceptance by 
Peking of Russian supremacy in the Communist camp—something that Mao 
has tried to challenge in the past three years. Some observers suspect that 
Khrushchev himself had a hand in the shift. 


Liu has always been known as an advocate of a tough domestic policy— 
along the lines that Stalin used in Russia. It was Liu who made the speech 
launching the “great leap forward” in economic affairs. 


Although it is not known Liu has been close to Khrushchev, he appar- 
ently bucked the effort Mao made to challenge Khrushchev for Communist 
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leadership. He has pushed a pro-Russian line as chairman of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Assn. 


All in all, it looks as though relations between Moscow and Peking have 
returned to about what they were under Stalin. 






By summer, London will be making another effort to break into the 
European Common Market—with a variation on the Free Trade Area scheme 
that was vetoed last year by the French. This time the British hope to 
bring the Commonwealth countries along with them. 


Commonwealth economic officials are meeting in London May 5 to 
discuss the problem. The first question is: Will nations such as Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand give up their privileged position in the 
British market in return for a larger share—still to be negotiated—in 
Common Market imports? a 


Starting this week, the Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) is taking another look at the trade dispute 
with the British. Jean Rey, a commission member (representing Belgium) 
has just been in Washington to get a line on the U.S. attitude. 


The Belgians, Dutch, and Germans, would like to find some way of 
resolving this dispute. But France can be expected to drag its heels for 
some time. Until French industry feels certain that the DeGaulle economic 
program has put France in a strong competitive position, there will be 

~ | strong opposition to opening the Common Market to the British. 


Italy’s auto-and-scooter industry is racing to strengthen its competitive 
position in the six-nation Common Market. 


Biggest news is an agreement, expected to be signed shortly, for Inno- 
centi to produce the British Austin car. Innocenti management claims that 
production will begin in June and ultimately reach 100,000 units annually. 
(Over a year ago, the company signed with West Germany’s Hans Glas to 
make tiny Goggomobils, but never got into production.) Innocenti, along 
with Poggio, already leads in Common Market output of motor scooters. 





Government-owned Alfa Romeo recently signed an agreement to make 
French Renaults. Privately owned Lancia’s on-again, off-again deal with 
Germany’s Volkswagen is still on the fire. 


Giant Fiat claims it has no license agreements in the works within the 
Common Market. It already has the advantage of operating assembly plants 
in West Germany and Belgium. 


The Administration is stepping up its drive to save the foreign aid pro- 
gram from heavy Congressional cuts. Pres. Eisenhower this week made a 
strong appeal for foreign aid to the annual meeting of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. There will be more such appeals by the President and members 
of the Cabinet. Under Secy. of State Dillon is planning a hard-hitting per- 
sonal campaign on Capitol Hill. 
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IS YOUR SHIPPING ROOM PART 
OF THE PLAN or just an afterthought? To- 
day’s new concepts in materials handling warrant 
the attention of top management. 

Even kraft wrapping paper has changed! Once 
the mosf anonymous of all shipping materials, it 
is today ordered and identified by brand name. 
This stabilization of quality through brand respon- 
sibility is one of Hudson’s many contributions to 
better packaging. From tree to finished product, 
Man O’ War Kraft is Hudson-produced under 
continuous quality control. Man O’ War has ex- 
ceptionally high resistance to tearing and burst- 
ing, a smoother, brighter finish and assured uni- 


BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE * FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * MAN O’WAR KRAFT * BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & CONTAINERS 


OP MANAGEMENT TAKES ON ANOTHER CHORE 


formity order after order. This means faster, more 
economical package wrapping and increased pro- 
tection for your shipments. 

The Hudson brand on packaging materials is 
the mark of the prime mill source for industrial 
kraft papers. A Hudson career man distributor 
is near you. Call him... or write us direct for the 
Hudson Kraft Buyer’s Guide and Testing Kits. 
Address Dept.B-11, HUDSON PULP & PAPER CorpP., 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


HUDSON & 
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IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT. 
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MAKING QUALITY STEEL 
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REMINDER SIGNS AT THE MILL. From blast furnaces to loading docks... 


Quality is written all over 


GRANITE CITY STEEL =f 






HOME OFFICE: GRANITE CITY, HLL. @ SALES OFFICES: DALLAS @ MEMPHIS @ KANSAS CITY @ ST. LOUIS @ MINNEAPOLIS @ HOUSTON @ MOLINE @ TULSA 
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Ghana Gambles on Aluminum 


Sometime in the next few wecks, 
Ghana’s Finance Minister Komla Gbe- 
demah and Economics Minister Kojo 
Botsio will make the rounds of Wash- 
ington’s key lending agencies—the 
World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, 
and the State Dept.’s Development 
Loan Fund. Their mission: to win a 
$100-million loan for financing con- 
struction of dams, power stations, and 
transmission lines along the broad 
1,000-mile-long Volta River (map). 

The loan request won't fall on deaf 
ears. Over two years ago, Vice-Pres. 
Nixon returned from ceremonies inau- 
gurating the birth of Ghana (formerly 
the Gold Coast) with warm words about 
the new republic and its desires for 
economic development. Then, Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah got Pres. 
Eisenhower's support for the Volta 
scheme last July in Washington. 
¢ Economic Sense—What has really 
spurred the project is a “reassessment” 
survey made last fall by Henry J. Kai- 
ser Co., the consulting-engineering 
branch of Kaiser Industries. Kaiser's 
recent report says that the Volta proj- 
ect—though debated since 1924—now 
makes sound economic sense for both 
government lending agencies and _pri- 
vate investors. 

A month ago, Kaiser followed up its 
survey by signing a $5-million con- 
tract with the Ghanaian government to 
start work on the first of three Volta 
dams. Beyond that, most of the leading 
aluminum companies—from Kaiser and 
Reynolds Metals Co. to Aluminium Ltd. 
and Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa) 
—are talking behind the scenes about 
forming a consortium to set up alumi- 
num-smelting facilities in Ghana. 
¢ Escape from Cocoa—On its part, 
Ghana sees the Volta project as the 
best way to escape from its long-time 
dependence on cocoa for economic 
well-being. As the world’s largest cocoa 
bean producer, Ghana relies on cocoa 
exports for some 60% of its income. 
Yet the country boasts other exportable 
resources—gold, diamonds, manganese, 
coffee, and bauxite. 

As the Accra government sees it, elec- 
tric power from the Volta River wedded 
to bauxite output from mines 200 miles 
to the west could turn Ghana into an 
important aluminum producer. Just as 
important, for an underdeveloped Afri- 
can republic shooting for higher living 
standards, the Volta plan would help 
create a host of new secondary indus- 
tries and speed improvements in roads 
and agricultural productivity. 

* Overtones—For both Ghana and the 
U.S., Volta has political overtones. A 
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leader of West Africa’s fast-rising na- Despite widely fluctuating prices for 
tionalism, Prime Minister Nkrumah cocoa—which dropped from $1,400 a 
feels committed to a fairly rapid pro- ton in mid-1954 to a low $440 in early 
gram of industrialization to help prove 1957—the country has socked away 
that newly independent countries can over $500-million in dollar and sterling 
stand on their own feet. Washington, in reserves from cocoa profits. Thus, 
in turn, realizes it must back Nkrumah Nkrumah has said that Ghana will put 
in the face of growing Soviet influence. up $56-million of its own for the frst 

Compared with other African coun- stage of Volta. In Washington, a 
tries, Ghana is by no means poor. Ghanaian official claims that Accra “will 
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Check List of latest 
McGRAW-HILL business aids 


(| MANAGER SELECTION, EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 


How to apply the tools and 


y techniques of 
manager development 


produce the best 

ingible results, or to evaluate existing efforts 
By Willard E. Bennett, Cities Service Refining 
Corp., 224 pages, 5% x 8, $6.00 


|] WORK MEASUREMENT IN THE OFFICE: 


A Guide to Clerical Cost Control 


How to cut office osts and boost productivity 


wit a scientific work measurement program 
By Ek. V. Grillo, Management Institute, New 
York U.; and C. J. Berg, Asst. Budget Dir., 


Westinghouse Corp., 200 pages, 6 x 9, 45 illus., 


$5.75 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS IN 
MODERN BUSINESS 


s the results of n 





chanization and auto- 
t nas they apply to the accounting func- 
ffect management. By El- 


on and as they a n 
dred A. Johnson, Brigham Young U., 
6 x 9, 161 illus., $7.75 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION: 


Concepts and Principles 


450 pages, 


\r es the of basic Management con- 
lerlying specifi ourses of action, and 

‘ mportant how to tech- 
inagement. By Stanley C. Vance, 
. 550 pages, $7.00 


POLICY MAKING AND EXECUTIVE 
ACTION: 


Cases on Business Policy 


I ies t m 
Kent State tL 


\ rehensive array ot cases, derived from 
business situations, presenting the prob- 
ind opportunities met by top manage- 

er n decision making and basic day-to-day 


tratior By 


:dministratio Thomas J. MeNichols, 
Northwestern U., 


693 pages, 6 x 9, $8.00 


| PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS FOR 
BUSINESS DECISIONS: 


An Introduction to Managerial Economics 
Under Uncertainty 


» Non-mathematical introduction to practical de- 
ision-making under uncertain business condi- 
tions, based on the logically sound foundation 
of modern utility theory and so-called ‘“per- 
sonal” probability. By Robert Schlaifer, Har- 


vard U,, 800 pages, 6 » 9, $11.50 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept. BW-5-2 
327 W. 4ist St., N.Y. C. 36 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ examina- 

tion on approval. In 10 days I will remit for book(s) 

| keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, and return 

inwanted book(s) postpaid (We pay delivery costs 

f you remit with this coupon—-same return privilege. ) 

Kennett 


Manager Sel., Educ. & Train., $6.00 
Grillo & Berg——Work Meas. in the Office, $5.75 


| Johason—Acet. Systems in Modern Bus., $7.75 

| © Vance—tndustrial Administration, $7.00 

| Me Nichols Poliey Making & Exec. Action, $8.10 
| Schlaiter—-Prob. & Stat. for Bus. Dec., $11.50 

| DRED» vcs utah bu tive cb eGieeecGareedéss teveehes 
RRBTOEE 2. cccdeccccescceccsecsceeccgetseese 

| City Zone .. State. 

| Company 

| Position - 

| For price and terms outside U. S. 

; McGraw-Hill Intl., N.Y.C. BW.-5-2 
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go ahead with the first stage—regardless 
of what happens as a result of the 
financial mission arriving soon.” 

¢ Lower Price ‘Tag—Several earlier 
studies of Volta—by Aluminium, Ltd., 
(which holds leases on Ghana bauxite), 
by British Aluminium (which is ac- 
tively mining bauxite in Ghana), and 
by British consultant Sir William Hal- 
crow—have said the whole scheme would 
be too expensive and make electric 
power rates too high for potential users. 
The 1956 Halcrow report, for one, esti- 
mated that Volta would cost $900-mil- 
lion to build, yet generate only 700,000 
kw. of power. 

Kaiser's study, financed 50-50 by the 
U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the Ghanaian government, 
shows that Ghana can get more electric 
power for the money than that. It puts 
a price tag of $304-million on facilities 
generating over 1-million kw.—$156- 
million for a large dam at Kosombo 
(about 60 miles upstream from the 
Volta Delta), $43-million for a smaller 
dam to the south, $7l-million for a 
third dam at northwestern Bui, and 
$34-million for a transmission network. 
Aluminum producers would get a spe- 
cial deal on electricity—2 to 2.5 mills 
per kwh. instead of 5 to 6 mills. 

One way Kaiser has cut costs is to 
delay construction of a variety of pub- 
lic works, ranging from railways to 
schools, that were included in earlier 
proposals. Another way is to shift the 
site of the big dam to a location where 
the Volta flows faster and thus can 
generate more power. 
¢ No. 1 Suggestion—In Kaiser's view, 
at least 32 types of industries could 
operate profitably in Ghana—a country 
that so far has attracted little foreign 
private investment since independence 
in March 1957. ‘These would include 
electro-smelting of iron ore shipped 
from nearby Liberia, manufacture of 
steel products, processing of ferroman- 
ganese from Ghanaian ore, and produc- 
tion of paints, insecticides, and cement. 
(Kaiser itself has branched into many 
of these industries in recent vears.) 

But Kaiser’s No. 1 recommendation 

is construction of aluminum-smelting 
facilities that would tap Ghanaian 
bauxite and Volta River power. ‘The 
report makes a case for an aluminum 
plant with annual capacity of 120,000 
tons per year that would cost between 
$100-million and $150-million. Ghana’s 
bauxite, the report notes, is high grade. 
Construction of a new port at Tema 
near the Volta’s mouth is almost com- 
pleted. 
e Market Angle—Still, the problem of 
finding markets for Ghanaian aluminum 
may—or may not—become a headache. 
That’s an important factor that has 
sl wed the Volta scheme before. 

For the past year, there has been siz- 
able excess capacity in the U.S. alu- 
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ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


YOUR 
BUSINESS 
NEEDS... 


AMPLICALL gives you 2-second 
speech contact within and between 
all departments of your busi- 
ness. Takes the load off busy 
switchboards, ends wasteful walk- 
ing and waiting—pays for itself in 
speedier, more efficient operations. 
Available with privacy handset, 
light and chime signals. There is an 
AMPLICALL system to fit your exact 
office and plant intercom needs. 
= See your Classified Phone Book under 


“iIntercommunication™ for the nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist—or write us direct 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


3535-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Ii. 








TRADE BARRIERS? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a_ hearty 
greeting await you. Domo _ari- 
gato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK Ltb. 






Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 
New York @ London e@ Calcutta 
187 Branches throughout Japan 
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The new Bong Air Force Base at Kansasville, 
Wisconsin, is being rushed to completion for 
the Strategic Air Command. Earthmoving 
and paving work on this 5,440 acre base was 
awarded to S. J. Groves and Sons Company 
and is under the supervision of the Chicago 
District Corps of Engineers. Nearly 14 million 
cu. yds. of excavation will be moved prior to the 
contract completion date in November, 1960. 


In spite of the tight schedule, grading is well 
ahead of the timetable. With 2-shift operation, 
efficient job management and a large fleet of 
modern earthmoving equipment, Groves 
moved 81% million cu. yds. in 4 months. A 
total of 67 Euclid units ... more than 3 times 
the number of other big rubber-tired haulers 
on the job... are making the dirt fly! 
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A long-time Euclid owner, Groves acquired 
six Model TS-24 ‘“Twin’”’ Scrapers to supple- 
ment their Euclid fleet at Bong. These big 
scrapers, with 2 engines and all-wheel drive, 
have already played an important part in 
keeping the earthmoving well ahead of the 
contract schedule. 


On big rush jobs like this one, or on smaller 
projects, too, modern Euclid equipment main- 
tains high production at low cost. Have the 
dealer in your area give you the facts and figures 
that prove Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Euclid (Great Britain) Limited, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 





. a complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations . 












Wherever the World’s Horsepower flows 
through pipe... 


Chances are... 
it’s Controlled by 


The very existence of the world’s industrial 








Structure 1s inc reasingly more depe ndent upon 
the precise control of millions of horsepower 
daily 

Whether the problem lies in the realm of 
gases, liquids or steam, leading industries 
specify Fisher Pressure Regulation, Dia- 
phragm Motor Valves and Liquid Level Con- 
trols with the confidence that Fisher research 
is always “a step ahead” of today’s require- 
ments. And that’s the way it has been for more 


than three quarters of a century 





if it flows through pipe anywhere in the world oe: - chances are it's controlled by ... 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Coraopolis, Pa Woodstock, Ont. London, England 





SINCE 1880 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT=-MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


TRUCK USERS! 


here’s how to 
“OWN” your trucks 

















— 


LEASE... for Profit! 


Use nationalease, the preferred service that doesn’t add to your costs 
. .. but saves. Saves unproductive capital and management time now 
spent on your trucks. When you lease a CHEVROLET ... or other fine 
truck ... from the experienced independent nationalease firm in your 
area, you are assured an arrangement which ably 
meets your local service and equipment needs. 

Write us for the name of the nationalease com- 
pany in your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-5 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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minum industry. Canada is in much 
the same position. Aluminum ship- 
ments from Communist countries, 
though small, have helped stiffen com- 
petition. 

Then, in other parts of Africa, several 
large aluminum projects are in either 
the planning or construction stage. In 
newly independent Guinea (formerly 
French Guinea), Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., Reynolds, France’s Pechiney, 
and others are jointly building a 200,- 
000-ton plant. In the Belgian Congo, 
the Inga project envisaging aluminum 
output of 500,000 tons yearly is gather- 
ing momentum. And the Congo Re- 
public (formerly French Equatorial 
Africa) is talking up a hydro-and-alu- 
minum scheme 
¢ The Odds—The first stage of Ghana’s 
Volta project will take at least five years 
to complete. By that time—say some 
economists—another aluminum shortage 
will be in full swing. 





ltaly’s Nuclear Reactor 


Nuclear reactor at Ispra in north- 
ern Italy—the country’s first to be used 
for industrial research—has just started 
operating. General Electric and West- 
inghouse each are helping to build two 
commercial atomic-power plants—one 
for the Italian government, the other 
for Edison S.A. Government-owned 
ENI (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) is 
putting up a third one, with help from 
C. A. Parsons of Great Britain. With 
little coal and its hydro power devel- 
oped almost to the limit, Italy is push- 
ing nuclear power as a part of Western 
Europe’s six-nation Euratom program. 
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THE DIVISIONS OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE meet | \// 


More than fifty years and a billion vals later 


| 


TRW’'s AUTOMOTIVE GROUP has a growing a} (uy 
stake in America’s transportation future J | 
America on wheels means an America driving cars and trucks equipped with . ) | 


precision-manufactured parts produced by the five divisions comprising the Auto- 
motive Group of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. TRW’s diversified and expand- a { 
ing future in cars and trucks is based on its fifty-year leadership in the industry, iT 
and on the many millions it has invested in new plants, new equipment and new Lua | 
methods of automated mass production. The Automotive Group sells $100 million 
worth of automotive parts every year. Here are some typical examples: the more i 
than a billion valves produced by the Valve Division are to be found in the majority " 
of cars on the road today; the greased-for-life steering linkages produced by the 8 
Michigan Division... piston rings by Ramsey ...high quality castings by the Light 
Metals Division...and world-wide distribution by the Replacement Division... all 
attest to the Automotive Group’s deep product penetration. Moreover, TRW’s 
scientists and engineers are engaged in broad supporting R & D programs for new 
developments for the years ahead. Whatever kind of car the future calls for—big 
car, small car, gas turbine—TRW is equipped in plant, knowledge, and experience 
to play an important role in producing it. 
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Automatic valve finishing line 


Piston ring production on the Norton 
automatic line 
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to buy your products. 


New York Coliseum, October 19th thru 23rd 





In the world of business equipment and or more products displayed at the Show. 
services the National Business Show is Sales booked, together with estimated 
the outstanding showcase. Year after year potential sales generated by the Show, 
the Show has: exceed 2% billion dollars annually. 
Presented the products and services of Located in the heart of the largest mar- 
leading companies through more than keting area in the world, the National 
370 exhibits under one roof. Business Show is your greatest sales 


An audience averaging over 144,000 opportunity. 


visitors, 74,000 of whom are top busi- For complete details read the 20-page 
Ness executives from every state and Report to Exhibitors”, contajning all the 


most foreign countries. facts and figures con- 
cerning the Show and 


its audience. It’s free 
to interested business- 
men, simply write or 
Over 75% of visitors report that they phone for your copy 
will buy or recommend purchasing one today. 


1959 NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


owned by the Office Executives Association 


An exhibitor selected audience . . . four 
out of five attend as a result of ticket 
distribution by exhibitors. 





Exposition Management, Robert T. Kenworthy, Inc. 
10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-4613 























In the Markets 


Rosy Earnings Reports Fail to Stir 


Stocks; “Technical Decline” Seen 


The stock market this week backed and filled despite 
the glowing first-quarter profit picture (page 21). Actu- 
ally, the market had moved up earlier in anticipation of 
rising profits and once the news was out, activity slack- 
ened. The Dow-Jones industrials average moved within 
its new 620-630 range, but some analysts thought it 
significant that more issues declined than advanced 
through most of the trading sessions. They felt this was 
an indication a period of consolidation was in order. 

Other analysts were predicting a “technical decline” 
in the neighborhood of 5% to 10%. So far, the market 
has been able to resist any downward movement, but 
sooner or later a decline of substantial proportions will 
come. Actually, a 10% correction is “normal” in a bull 
market, but with the averages at their present level it 
would mean a decline of over 60 points, which might 
shake some of the newer investors. 

Even if a reaction occurs, there is a widespread belief 
that the market will move higher than it is now. Analysts 
feel that though investors may have discounted first-quar- 
ter earnings, the profit outlook for the rest of the vear is 
brighter than anticipations. They also feel that with the 
bond market sliding despite higher vields, investors will 
continue to stick to common stocks. 


Mutual Fund and Short Seller 


Get in Trouble with SEC 


Wall Street had a full quota of troubles this week: 

The Securities & Exchange Commission launched a 
major investigation into the affairs of Managed Funds, 
Inc., an $85-million St. Louis mutual fund group. The 
SEC charged that, starting in 1954, the fund had 
changed its investment policy without informing share- 
holders. At the same time, SEC said, Slayton Associates, 
the fund’s investment manager, had “abdicated” its 
responsibilities to Stephen M. Jaquith, partner in the 
New York brokerage house of Model, Roland & Stone, 
while continuing to collect management fees. 

The policy shift, says SEC, resulted in heavy turnover 
in the fund’s portfolio, and it adds that over $1.6-million 
in brokerage business was directed to Model, also with- 
out shareholder knowledge. 

Hilton H. Slayton, president of Managed Funds, hit 
back, declaring that “it is absolutely not true” that there 
was any abdication of responsibility. He also said that 
the SEC’s charge of a change in general investment 
policy is “a play on words.” 

\ 


The SEC also made Garvin K. Shields, a securities 
dealer, send a letter to the more than 6,000 members of 
the National Assn. of Securities Dealers explaining his 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT THE MARKETS ON: 


@ P. 82—Experts Disagree On What Sale of 
du Pont’s GM Stock Would Do to Market. 





transactions in the shares of Basic Atomics, Inc., whicl 
is traded over the counter. In the letter, Shields 
admitted that on April 7, 1959—at a time when he was 
“short a considerable block of Basic Atomics shares” 
he had mailed an “anonymous card” to the NASD 
membership, warning of an impending secondary offer 
ing of 444,000 Basic Atomic shares. 

When the stock declined in price the next day, Shields 
says, he covered his short position. Shields denied, 
however, that he had any manipulative purpose in mind 
His purpose, he says, was simply to warn Basic Atomic: 
shareholders, other than the selling group, that a huge 
block of shares was hanging over the market. Shields 
incidentally, is a member of the group slated to sel 
444.000 shares. 

Basic Atomics is major creditor of and has an option 
to purchase Charlex Corp., which is exclusive selling 
agent in 13 states for General Development Corp., whos¢ 
stock has been a fast mover on the American Stock 
Exchange. ‘Transactions in General Development ar 
also being studied by the SEC (BW—Apr.11°59,p23 


The Market Briefs 


The merger of J. P. Morgan and Guaranty ‘Trust Co 
was made official this week, after the Federal Reser 
and the New York State Superintendent of Banks gav« 
their required blessings to the plan. Just prior to the 
announcement, the Justice Dept. requested that both 
Morgan and Guaranty hold up the merger for anothe: 
30 days because it was anxious to continue studying th« 
merger. But the banks apparently decided to go ahead, 
and Justice’s failure to take action to block the mov 
suggests that it will not press for any dissolution. 


An 11th hour bid by the investment banking firm of 
Lehman Bros. to buy the Railway Express Agency this 
week caused REA’s directors to defer for three month 
a decision on the company’s fate. REA has been threat 
ened with extinction ever since the New York Central 
announced its intention last December to pull out be 
cause of mounting losses on express operations (BW 
Jan.3’59,p18). 


Armco Steel was omitted from BUSINESS WEEK’s tabu 
lation of the big corporate earners of 1958, two weeks ago 
(BW —Apr.18'59,p77). Armco this week reported first 
quarter earnings (page 20) of $21.2-million, over twicc 
the earnings it had in 1958’s first quarter. In 1958 it 
earned $57.5-million, which kept it in the exclusive group 
of corporations earning more than $50-million per year, 
placing it 34th among the top U.S. earners. In addition, 
the earnings of American Telephone & Telegraph, th« 
No. | earner, were incorrectly reported in the tabulation 
as excluding income from Western Electric Co. Actually, 
more than 99% of the earnings of that company were 
included. 
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These see no difficulty in distributing big GM block. These see some effect on 
m 
DR. ROGER F. MURRAY, ALFRED C. BONI, president WILLIAM B. MOSES, JR., of 
professor of finance at Graduate of Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., Massachusetts Investors Trust: 
School of Business, Columbia: New York economic and man- , . , 
eS Itants: “There is no precedent in 
ee ee agement consultants: financial history for annual 
could be carried out if the ‘Divestiture could be accom- distributions of this i el | 
trustees were skilled profes- plished without any dire con- tude, every year age! 10 years 
sionals. .. . The price of GM sequences. . . . Properly ex- - 1 do not _— ne _'s i 
stock will be determined prim- ecuted, with safeguards, there can make his sa oh eo : 
arily by its performance and would be in the long run no should think that the sap 
its ability to pay dividends to measureable decline in the would have to be attractive at 
its stockholders.” value of these securities.” a bargain level. : 
—s 
ae 


Asking the Experts: What Happens | | 


antitrust violation “without penalizing 


The answer is sharp disagreement—and U.S. court . 
those who may become the innocent 





will have job of figuring out which experts are right. 


By mid-June, if all goes well, Judge 
Walter J. La Buy of the U.S. District 
Court in Chicago will start the ardu- 
us job of weighing the contradictory 
views of the men pictured above. For 
Judge La Buy will have to decide which 
group of experts to follow on the ques- 
tion of what would happen if E. I. 
du Pont De Nemours & Co. were 
forced to divest itself of its 23% stock 
ownership in General Motors Corp. 

Ihe question involves the effect on 
the market, and particularly on the 
prices of du Pont and GM stock, of the 
forced distribution of such a huge block 
of shares—and what it would do to their 
stockholders and their tax burdens. 

In scope, at least, the question is 
virtually unprecedented in recent times, 
and it’s obvious that there’s no ready- 
made answer to be found in the text- 
books, that many complicated factors 
have to be taken into account. That, at 
any rate, is clear from the widely diver- 
gent testimony of men who have spent 
their lives in the market or in study 
of financial operations. 
¢ Ten-Year Story—Judge La Buy finds 
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himself in the role of a financial Solo- 
mon as the result.of the government’s 
10-vear-long antitrust suit against GM 
and du Pont—a 10-vear story that leaves 
the legal issue still not clear-cut. 

In June, 1957, the Supreme Court 
ruled by a 4-to-2 vote that du Pont’s 
stock ownership in GM was illegal be- 
cause it created a probability that the 
ownership could result in a lessening of 
competition. It ordered Judge La Buy, 
who had originally found no antitrust 
violation, to come up with an equitable 
solution “‘to eliminate the effects of the 
stock acquisition.” 

To comply with this requirement, du 
Pont has offered a plan to retain legal 
title to the stock but give up its voting 
rights. But the Justice Dept. insists that 
divestiture is the only remedy. And its 
plan calls for a full distribution of du 
Pont’s 63-million shares in GM. After 
a 29-day hearing in Judge La Buy’s 
court, this phase of the case is now in 
its last stages, with the parties filing 
final briefs. 
¢ Central Issue—As Judge La Buy sees 
it, his primary problem is to remedy the 


victims of this case, the stockholders and 
beneficiaries in various trusts and insti- 
tutions.” He sees as the central issue: 
Would the government’s divestiture 
plan wreak havoc on the 209,000 du 
Pont stockholders and the 750,000 GM 
stockholders? 

The Justice Dept. thinks its plan 
meets the test. Under its proposal, 
42.3-million shares would be distributed 
pro rata over a 10-year period to all 
holders of du Pont common. The bal- 
ance of 21.2-million shares—allocable to 
Christiana Securities Co., Delaware 
Realty & Investment Co., and _ stock- 
holders of Delaware Realty, which to- 
gether own about 29% of du Pont com- 
mon—would be sold by a trustee over 
a 10-year period, with these companies 
getting the cash proceeds. Some 2-mil- 
lion shares would be sold annually. 

Justice, however, is not doctrinaire as 
to how divestiture takes place—or how 
long it takes. It has made plain that 
it would change its plan if a more 
equitable solution were offered. But, it 
claims, none has been forthcoming. 

The government feels—even though 
it won the Supreme Court decision— 
that it has been on the defensive. 
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mirket, but no calamity. 


DR. IRWIN FRIEND, profes- 
sor of economics and finance, 
University of Pennsylvania: 


“A maximum flexibility given 
the underwriters should .. . 
hold down price effect. .. . 
Evidence suggests that when 
you have added close to 10% 
to outstanding stock, you have 
had a downward pressure on 
prices... 5%.” 








SUMNER B. EMERSON, part- 
ner in Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Wall Street investment house: 


“If du Pont were forced to 
divest its GM stock, the mar- 
ket for 10 years would be 
glutted with GM stock... . 
There would be an adverse 
impact of 20% to 25% on 
GM stock, and of 25% at a 


minimum in du Pont stock.” 





These predict big slide for GM, du Pont stock prices. 


WINTHROP C. LENZ, vice- 
president of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, brokers: 


“We'd remove GM from our 
recommended list . . . advise 
all our customers to sell GM 
unless they were willing to 
wait out a long period of de- 
pressed prices ... But you 
can’t measure the impact with 
a T-square.” 
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Judge La Buy gave the government 
plenty of lumps when he dismissed its 
original case, and his insistence that 
the impact on stockholders is what he’s 
most concerned about bodes ill for the 
government. 

In short, Justice will not at all be 
surprised if La Buy once again rejects 
its position in the case—which is that 
divestiture from du Pont and the du 
Pont family corporations is the irre- 
ducible minimum relief that will satisfy 
the Supreme Court decision. But the 
antitrusters’ stake is clear: If they can’t 
pry du Pont and GM apart, how can 
they be expected to break up similar 
stock ownerships in smaller companies? 
¢ Tax Squawks—Two elements in Jus- 
tice’s plan have brought storms of pro- 
test. One is the tax aspect—since 
du Pont shareholders would have to 
pay income taxes on the distribution 
of GM shares to them. (Du Pont fig- 
ures their total tax bill would reach 
$778-million.) 

Sen. J. Allen Frear, Jr., (D-Del.) has 
introduced a bill to provide tax relief 
for shareholders receiving stock under 
such forced distributions—by eliminat- 
ing the income tax when the stock is 
received but making it subject to cap- 
ital gains tax when sold. 
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If the bill should pass, it might bring 
a new twist to the GM-du Pont case, 
for du Pont is more concerned about 
tax implications of divestiture than any- 
thing else. If these were out of the 
way, it might be more amenable to 
Justice’s plan, at least in part. 
¢ Experts’ Field Day—But it’s the sec- 
ond controversial element in Justice’s 
plan that brought the professors of fi- 
nance and the investment bankers flock- 
ing into Judge La Buy’s courtroom—the 
question of the impact of divestiture 
on stock prices of du Pont and GM. 

What the experts’ field day suc- 
ceeded in proving was mainly that ex- 
pertising in the stock market is an in- 
exact science. Judge La Buy steered the 
proceedings with a gentle, informal 
hand, allowing all sorts of seemingly ir- 
relevant testimony while poking fun at 
some of it from time to time. 

It was clear from the start what tack 
each side would take. Justice Dept. 
attorneys, a young and confident crew, 
held that the impact of divestiture 
on stock prices would be slight. They 
set out to prove that pension funds 
and other institutions were increasing 
common stock holdings, that du Pont 
and GM were among their favorites. 

The government got an unexpected 


lf du Pont Sells Its GM Stock? 


lift from the 2-million-share secondat 
offering in Ford Motor Co. in March 
and made much of the fact that Ford 
stock rose steadily after the offering 

Defense witnesses said divestiture 
would mean chaos, partly because th« 
tax angle would bring forced selling 
by du Pont shareholders, partly becaus¢ 
sophisticated investors would shy awa 
from GM with huge amounts of stock 
“overhanging” the market. They said 
both stocks would be hard hit. 

The defense recalled past big offe: 
ings—the l-million share American 
Tobacco issue in 1952, 4.3-million of 
Socony Mobil in 1957, last year’s 7.6- 
million Royal Dutch Petroleum issuc 
¢ Variety—The array of experts on 
both sides was formidable. But even 
when they were on the same side, the 
experts found it difficult to agree. 

Take the question whether institu- 
tional investors can absorb a large 
amount of high-grade stocks—notably 
GM and du Pent. Vito Natrella, 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
economist, estimated that corporate non- 
insured pension funds would have $51- 
billion assets by 1965, 30% in equities. 

Another government witness, Dr. 
Roger F. Murray, professor of finance 
at Columbia University’s Graduate 
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THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


Incorporated 
April 22, 1959 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Bonds. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$30,000,000 
Southern Italy Development Fund . 


(Cassa per il Mezzogiorno) 
GUARANTEED EXTERNAL LOAN BONDS 


Guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by the 


REPUBLIC OF ITALY 


$20,000,000 Fifteen Year Sinking Fund 542% Bonds, due May 1, 1974 
Dated May 1, 1959. Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. 


Price for Fifteen Year Bonds 97142% and Accrued Interest 


$5,000,000 Four Year 434,% Bonds, due May 1, 1963 
$5,000,000 Five Year 44%,% Bonds, due May 1, 1964 


The Four and Five Year Bonds are being offered by the Fund 
through Morgan Stanley & Co. as Agent 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


Incorporated 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


WHITE, WELD & CO, 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 
$1000.00 a month selling industrial shelving 
parts bins—-counters—shop equipment. 
Sold everywhere. Terrific commissions. Free 
32 page catalog—jobber discounts. BFC 
Corporation, 2918E. Hedley, Phila. 37, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


Factory sites, 20 minutes from midtown New 
York, Newark, Jersey City and Paterson. Two, 
to ten acre plots available with R.R. and all 
utilities. Heavy or light industry. Write 
owner, P. O. Box 26, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 59 BW-1, Warner Bidg., Wash. D.C. 


____ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


European Common Market. If you are con- 
templating setting up a plant in Europe, 
investigate taking over brand new industrial 
building 250 x 100 feet, equipped with a 
10-ton traveling crane, 200 KVA substation, 
railroad siding and 12 acres of grounds, 
located in Belgium in an industrial area hav- 
ing an abundant supply of skilled labor. 
Write: Leon G. Rucquoi & Associates, Inc., 
Industrial Consultants, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 
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School of Business, thought these esti- 
mates too conservative. He agreed 
with Paul Howell, consulting econo- 
mist and also a government witness, 
that a tidy share of pension fund 
money would go into GM. But Sum- 
ner Emerson of Morgan Stanley & 
Co., for the defense, noted that in- 
surance companies and investment 
companies had reduced their GM hold- 
ings in recent years. 

e Wide Divergence—But these differ- 
ences were minor compared to the wide 
disagreement on the main question: 
What would happen to du Pont and 
GM stock under the government plan? 

For the government, consulting 
economist Howell thought the market 
could absorb 20-million GM shares over 
10 years without substantial effect on 
market prices. Dr. Irwin Friend, pro- 
fessor of economics and finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania, went along 
on that. He pointed out that the num- 
ber of GM _ shares involved would be 
something less than 8% of GM’s out- 
standing common. In the past, he said, 
an average 10% increase in supply of 
a stock has brought a downward pres- 
sure of some 5% on the price. 

Alfred C. Boni, president of Boni, 
Watkins, Jason & Co., New York 
economic and management consultants, 
also saw no dire consequences. ‘Testi- 
fying for the government, he said cor- 
porate and institutional holders of du 
Pont stock would have a less serious tax 
problem than individual holders, with 
less pressure to sell GM shares received 
in a distribution. 

Hugh Cox, a du Pont attorney, got 
Boni to concede that there might be a 
drop of a point or two in price—even 
a bit more if economic conditions 
turned sour. In a bad market, Bom 
agreed, the drop might come to 5%— 
but this would be only short-term. 
¢ Contrary View-—Other witnesses, tes- 
tifying for the companies, thought Boni 
wide of the mark. Morgan Stanley’s 
Emerson was emphatic. “The impacts 
that would follow the plan are entirely 
unprecedented in the financial history 
of this country,” he said. “They cer- 
tainly would be most drastic.” 

If the government plan is adopted, 
said Emerson, GM would sell at 20% 
to 25% below what it would otherwise, 
du Pont at least 25% below. He cited 
three reasons for the adverse effect on 
GM: 

¢ Each annual offering of 2-million 
shares would be bigger than most sec- 
ondary offerings on record. 

e¢ They would compete in a mar- 
ket already heavy with stock being sold 
by individuals for tax reasons (a mini- 
mum of 1.25-million shares, Emerson 
estimated; others figured it higher). 

e The repeated offerings would be 
a huge “overhang” on the market. 
What if all or part of the GM stock 
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More bottles on the way 


The weather had been made to order for the soft carload of bottles had been shipped C & O. A phone 
drink business—day after day hot and dry. Sales call to the local C & O Traffic Office brought imme- 














were soaring to such unprecedented peaks that the diate word as to just where it was and assurance 
bottling plant found itself running out of bottles. A that the car would arrive in time to keep the bot- 
. carload of new bottles had been shipped from the tling line going. 
: glass factory. Would it get there on time? Because CLIC operates by teletype and covers 
It is in a situation like this that Chesapeake and the entire Chesapeake and Ohio system, it can tell 
Ohio’s CLIC (Car Location Information Center ) you where your car is right now. Are you making 
can be a wonderful worry saver. Fortunately the full use of it? 





Would you like a copy of a booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3800 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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industry 


Good living and productive indus- 
try go hand in hand. Outdoor 
sports, year-round hunting, fishing, 

golf are more reasons San Antonio 
is a wonderful place to live and work. 
Add an ideal outdoor living climate, 
good government, banks that support 
industry, abundant water, natural gas 
and electricity, excellent sites, good 
transportation, to the happiest labor pic- 
ture in the country and you have a near- 
perfect situation for locating your industry. 
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For a detailed study of your specific needs 
Write Greater San Antonio Development Committee 
153 Navarro, P. O. Box 1628, San Antonio, Texas 
All communications confidential 
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were paid out to stockholders in lieu of 
dividends, Emerson was asked. ‘That 
would be even worse, he replied, be- 
cause there would be forced selling of 
stock dividends by shareholders seeking 
cash for living expenses. 

(Du Pont’s treasurer, R. Russell 
Pippin, noted that under this proposal 
du Pont would eventually accumulate 
more than $2-billion in cash. He found 
the prospect of investing this in securi- 
ties uninviting. “We bought some se- 
curities one time,”” he commented, “and 
here we are.”’) 
e*Corroboration—Other defense wit- 
nesses supported Emerson, though their 
figures varied. ‘Thomas H. Beacom, 
vice-president in charge of First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago’s trust business, 
put the likely drop in GM’s price at a 
minimum of 15%. 

Dr. Neil H. Jacobv, dean of UCLA’s 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, saw du Pont shares depressed 
by at least 10%, mavbe as much as 
20% over the 10-vear period, partly 
because of the loss of earning power 
resulting from the divestiture. 

Beacom’s testimony carried the dis- 
cussion into the somewhat esoteric realm 
of “cross-elasticity’”” of demand among 
various types of securities. “If you drop 
the price of a stock enough,” he said, 
“vou will get such a demand as you did 
not dream would exist.” 

Paul Owens, a Justice Dept. attorney, 
tried this theory of cross-elasticity on an- 
other du Pont witness, Pres. J. Victor 
Herd of the American Fore Loyalty 
group of insurance companies. But the 
witness balked on the subject, though 
Owens tried to explain it by simple an- 
alogy that higher butter prices mean 
more oleo sales. 
¢ Market Man—Winthrop C. Lenz, 
vice-president of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, took some potshots at 
the government plan on the basis of 
his long market experience. He thought 
the plan would depress GM common by 
20% to 30%, du Pont by 25% to 30%. 
Lenz said Merrill Lynch would advise 
its customers to sell GM stock unless 
they were prepared to wait out a long 
period of low prices. 

Lenz also made an estimate of what 
would happen if the Frear bill was 
passed, and there was a tax-free distribu- 
tion of 43-million GM shares, followed 
by a 10-year sale of the remaining 
20-million. Even that, he thought, 
would send GM prices down 10% to 
20%. 

Government attorneys kept sniping at 
what they called “horseback opinions,” 
and succeeded in throwing some doubt 
on the actual amount of impact divesti- 
ture would have on the stock prices. 
Lenz, trying to explain why his con- 
clusions differed at times from Emer- 
son’s, said: “You can’t measure it with 
a T-square.”” END 
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SMALL AIRBORNE POWERHOUSES CAN SUPPLY 
ELECTRICITY FOR 1,000 HOMES 


Today’s powerful multi-jet bombers 
require electricity in quantities that 
would have staggered the imagina- 
tion of the plane-builders of twenty 
years ago. 

To supply this vast electrical need, 
and at the same time meet the rigid 
size and weight restrictions for jet air- 
craft equipment, Bendix” devel- 
oped a powerful generator so small it 
can fit in an ordinary breadbox. 

Working as a team, four of these 
generators on the giant intercon- 
tinental B-52 bomber provide all of 
the power to operate the radar, 
radio, lights, fire control, instrumen- 
tation, navigational aids and many 


A thousand products 


other electrical components. By 
comparison, these same four genera- 
tors would be capable of handling 
the average electrical requirements 
for a thousand homes—electricity for 
heat, lights, TV sets, radios, refriger- 
ators, washing machines, dryers, plus 
numerous other smaller appliances. 

Convert the electrical output of 
these four generators, 320,000 watts, 
into engine power and you have 
nearly double the 220 HP that 
powered Lindbergh’s plane from 
New York to Paris. 

In addition to these mighty mites, 
Bendix Red Bank Division, Eaton- 
town, N. J., supplies the internal 


Bondo 
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power requirements for the Atlas 
Titan, Thor, Redstone, Jupiter and 
every other intercontinental and 
intermediate ballistic missile the 
U. S. has fired. Red Bank is also a 
major supplier of inverters, DC con 
verters, special-purpose and rugged 
ized electron tubes for the aviation 
and missile industry. Another impor 
tant Red Bank contribution 
power transistors which make pos 
sible simplified design and bette: 
performance in such a wide range o! 
electronic products as hi-fi, tele 
vision, camera photoflash attach 
ments, computers, guided missiles 
and many others. 
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IN RETAILING, all kinds of progressive establishments are 
whisking through on-store inventories with the Marchant 
Rapid Multiplier. 





IN THE WORLD OF FINANCE, the Marchant Figuremaster 
by the tens of thousands is processing urgently needed calcu- 
lations swiftly and accurately. 





IN MANUFACTURING, the costing, billing, payroll and other 
departments are boosting figurework production with the 


Marchant Figurematic. 


























IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, the Marchant Deci+ Magic 
is enabling key personnel to concentrate less on figuring and 
more on creative productivity. 


Gain the advantages of a Marchant calculator 
specially programmed for your kind of tigurework 








Wherever figurework is performed, a specially pro- 
grammed Marchant calculator does the job best... 
delivering faster figurework, saving time and money. 


Drawing on a half-century of experience in serving 
calculator users in all fields, Marchant has developed 
calculators and methods for the most efficient per- 
formance of virtually every type of figurework. There 
is a Marchant calculator programmed for the job, 


whether in a small business office or in a giant or- 
ganization where highly specialized calculations are 
performed. 


To see in action the Marchant programmed for 
your figurework, ask the nearby Marchant office for 
a demonstration on your own daily figuring. Or send 
the coupon for advance information on the extensive 
Marchant line of specially programmed calculators. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 








Fully 
Automatic Marchant Figuremaster 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS e OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Please furnish information on Marchant calcu- 
lators and how a Marchant specially programmed 
for us can give us faster, more accurate figure- 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


There’s an acute shortage of competent domestic help today, despite 
an estimated 2-million houseworkers in the U.S. And seeking out satisfac- 
tory help is getting to be a tough and sometimes vexing job. 


If you are looking for a good servant, keep these points in mind: 


¢ Today, servants are specialists. So don’t be shocked to discover that 
the all-round domestic who will tackle everything from cleaning to cooking 
is a near-vanished breed. 


* “Importing” a domestic from the South—a growing practice—may 
backfire, unless you’re lucky. 


¢ Importing domestics from abroad—another highly publicized approach 
—is a more practical idea, but this, too, has some serious drawbacks. 


The job of finding competent help is most difficult where there’s 
just one servant in the home. Your servant replacement problem should 
be somewhat easier if you maintain a staff of two or more “specialists.”’ 


This assumes, of course, you're willing to hire specialists and pay 
competitive wages. Currently, New York-area live-in domestics command 
these salaries, if experienced: cook-houseworker (hardest to find)—$50 to 
$65 a week; general maid, no cooking $40 to $50; cook—$200 to $300 a 
month; butler—$200 to $300 a month; nursemaid—$50 to $65 a week; chauf- 
feur—$75 to $85 a week; cook-gardner (couple)}—$450 to $550 a month. 


Generally, you can figure that the New York rates for experienced help 
are 20% to 30% higher than those in most other Eastern, Midwestern, and 
Western cities. Beginners with very little experience, but with good per- 
sonal references, start for 25% to 30% less than full rate. 


Importing help from the South is something to undertake only with 
the greatest caution. Often what happens is this: A Northern employment 
agency will recruit women in small Southern towns, advance them bus 
fare to a Northern city, place them as general domestics, then take the 
transportation cost plus at least one week’s pay ($25 to $35) from the first 
few months’ wages. 


Some agencies—and many disillusioned employers—complain that 
these workers are (1) apt to be entirely untrained, (2) seldom screened 
properly (if at all) in their home towns, and (3) often totally ignorant of 
city standards in terms of social habits and conduct. The result in many 
cases: dissatisfaction and early termination of employment. 


One suggestion is to have a friend or a reputable agency in the South 
screen applicants before they leave their home towns. 


A more workable approach—though no easy solution—is to import 
help from abroad. Here your best bet is to contact one of the few agencies 
that specialize in bringing foreign domestics into the U.S., such as Domestic 
Service, Inc., 140 East 59th St., New York. The agency will handle all 
the details, but note these points: 


* Immigration quotas, as a practical matter, limit you pretty much to 
domestics from Britain, Ireland, and Germany. Also, there’s a waiting-time 
for visas, running from three to 18 months. 


¢ Before the domestic can enter this country, you must file an affidavit 
of support with the U.S. Immigration Service. You never see the indi- 
viduals before they approach your doorstep expecting to start to work. 


* Domestics coming from Europe these days are frequently young and 
inexperienced—not the “traditional” type. 
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BUSINESS WEEK ¢ A foreign domestic usually will start for around $150 a month, plus 
room and board. But you’ll pay the full rate in about a year—or start look- 
ing for a new employee. The fact is, after all your bother, the average 
foreign domestic is apt to resign and seek greener economic pastures after 
the first year is up. 
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If you’re interested in domestics from abroad, but want to avoid the 
red tape that “importing” involves, you might try a reliable agency that has 
frequent contact with recent arrivals from overseas. Three good ones are 
Finnish Agency, 860 Madison Ave.; Park Avenue Agency, 1026 Park Ave.; 
and Sampson Agency, 25 East 65th St., all of New York. 


How to hold a capable domestic? If you’ve had difficulty, you may 
not be keeping up with some of the “fringe” benefits that the servant of 
today can find with little searching: (1) an eight-hour day, with one to 
two-hour afternoon rest periods; (2) a five-day week; (3) a specialized job 
with no additional duties; (4) early hours at least once a week in addition 
to regular days off; (5) payment of Social Security tax (your only formal legal 
obligation in most places) and private health insurance; (6) a two-week 
vacation with pay—sometimes three weeks. 


As a city or country club member you may want to take a look at 
how your club’s financial experience compares with that of 100 representa- 
tive clubs surveyed in a review just published by Harris, Kerr, Forster & 
Co., accountants and consultants in this field. 


The study of 50 city clubs and 50 country clubs shows that during the 
past five years, payroll and related costs in city clubs increased by 25% 
and other operating expenses by 14%; country clubs recorded five-year 
increases of 33% in total payroll costs and 25% in other expenses. Revenue 
and dues advanced 19% in city clubs and 28.5% in country clubs. 


From fiscal year 1957 to 1958, a rise of 3.2% in gross revenue and 
dues in city clubs proved insufficient to offset the increase of 3.7% in 
operating costs and expenses. 


Both income and expenses in country clubs advanced about 5% over 
1956-57 levels, leaving a “profit” for the 1957-58 year of 3.2% (a slight 
increase over the previous year’s percentage). 


New wrinkle: Diners’ Club is offering travel insurance to members 
and their families (from ages 18 to 70) that provides accident coverage day 
and night, at home and abroad. Full benefits are paid for accidents within 
50 miles of the insured person’s home and double benefits beyond that radius. 
Cost example: $1 a month for $6,000 coverage; medical coverage up to 
$500 costs an extra 50¢—total $1.50 per month. 


New currency: That shiny silver piece you’ll be handling the next time 
you visit France is a five-franc coin, equal to 500 current francs and first 
of the new “heavy” currency since the 1958 revaluation. 


If you’d like to brush up on the law of averages and other phases of 
the fascinating world of numbers, there’s a new book, The Gentle Art of 
Mathematics, by Don Pedoe (Macmillan, $3.50). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 2, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES 
A HANDIER, LESS COSTLY ADDING MACHINE... 






ELECTRIC ADDING - SUBTRACTING IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND! 


In 14 months, Underwood has introduced 5 new 
products to master clear-cut paperwork problems. 


The phone-size, all-electric Add-Mate® has been a 
best-seller from the start . . . so neatly does it fit 
the needs of retailers, busy executives, profes- 
sional men, even housewives. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork 
problems—then seeking simpler, less costly solu- 
tions—Underwood has developed an extraordi- 
nary line of new products... 


% 4% a compact data processing “package” to 


+ 


cut clerical costs in any size company. 

*% % a desk-size computer for virtually any firm 
employing over 100 persons. 

* % an electric typewriter with an entirely new 
keyboard design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on 
the way. For simpler, less costly ways to master 
paperwork, call Underwood. The advice you'll re- 
ceive is based on 64 years of experience. Prod 
ucts are backed by over 2000 expert servicemen. 





Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 











Try this floral persuasion on your dealers. Makes ’em easier to sell to. 


Bring out the glow 
that brings in the order 


Send flowers-by-wire 


You open the heart—and win the mind—with business gifts 
that grow. They’re so sincere and unpretentious, they really 
touch people . . . melt them a little . . . bring out the glow. 
Your message gets home in a hurry —and 
stays home. 

Try plants and flowers-by-wire on your 
dealers. Just have your secretary phone 
your FTD florist. He’s in the phone 
book Yellow Pages. Beautiful selections, 
low as $5. Delivery anywhere. 


Something warm and human 
and wonderful happens— 


: This Emblem Guarantees 
when you send flowers-by-wire Quality and Delivery 


—or your money back 


F.orists’' Tececrapw Detivery 
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Two-Way 


A handsome four-color brochure de- 
scribes the 25-storv office building of 
glass and blue porcelain enamel at 11] 
Pine St., on the fringe of San Francisco’s 
financial community. Krom its exqui 
sitely appointed lobby of marble and 
woven metal to the breathtaking marinc 
view from the upper floors, it is bv all 
accepted standards an address of dis 
tinction 

But there are two things you ought 
to know about this paragon of contem 
porary architecture. One is that it still 
exists only on paper. The other is that 
it’s the dream not of a starrv-eved real 
estate promoter, but of a modest-sized 
construction firm that tvpifies a new 
breed 

Haas & Haynie Corp. is not one of 
the giants of the construction industrv, 
although its annual volume of around 
$20-million ranks if among the leading 
builders in San Francisco. About half 
this volume is the fruit of competitive 
bidding against other contractors. An- 
other quarter is by negotiated lump-sum 
contract. The rest is made up of build 
ings erected by Haas & Havnie for its 
own account and then leased to others. 
It’s this part of the business that stamps 
the breed. 
¢ Investor Type—Edward ‘I. Haas and 
Robert M. Haynie are examples of a 
new class of investor in real estate. Both 
have been knee-deep in real estate for 
vears, vet they have onlv_ recently 
started to take an equity interest in 
the properties they build. 

The same sudden move into equity 
investment has occurred with a number 
of construction men, brokers, and deal 
ers in a handful of cities around the 
country. A boomlet in real estate—par 
ticularly big parcels in downtown areas 
and resort propertv—has lured these men 
into the investment field. 

Similarlv, a vouthful band of lawvers 
and accountants—who know a good deal 
more about the tax implications of real 
estate than old-timers do—has cropped 
up to form investment syndicates. In 
such cities as Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia, these syndicates have rocked even 
some of the more glamorous names in 
real estate back on their heels with their 
fast and profitable deals. And they are 
wooing new investors to their projects 
al! the time. 


|. How They Operate 


Haas and Haynie themselves are land- 
lords to General Motors Corp. in eight 
warehouse and training center buildings 
from coast to coast. ‘They receive 
monthly rental checks, under long-term 
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@ San Francisco builder earns a margin in putting up 
a commercial or industrial building, then makes money renting 
it for period of greater fast write-off advantage. 


@ Such deals can be swung at little risk when invest- 
ment is widely spread, and the capital gains are attractive 


when the property is sold. 


@ But it takes a sharp knowledge of building, tax 
laws, and money market. And even the smart operators can 


get burned once in a while. 


leases, from such blue-chip tenants as 
General Electric Co. and Pacific ‘Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Over the past 
tew years, the buildings thev’ve erected 
tor lease to others have added a little 
over $15-million to their volume and 
given them an equity they estimate at 
“several” million dollars. 

Suppose a company needs a new 
branch office building. Haas & Haynie 
buys the site the customer chooses, 
crects a building to the customer’s speci- 
fications, and gives a 10-year lease with 
two five-vear renewal options. As a 
builder, Haas & Haynie has an advan- 
tage in the bidding—it doesn’t have to 
hire anyone to draw plans and estimate 
costs. 

There are also advantages for the 
customer. He conserves his capital 
resources, may charge off the rental 
as business expense, and has no long 
term liability on the books that would 
dilute his borrowing power. 

Haas & Haynie earns a profit on the 
construction. By its knowledge of the 
money market, it’s able to place the 
mortgage with an institutional investor. 
And it screens the build-leaseback ten- 
ants carefully enough to make it no 
problem to find private investors willing 
to buy as much as 75% of the proprie- 
tary interest. ‘The Internal Revenue 
code since 1954 has given the original 
owner of new construction the privilege 
of accelerated amortization by either 
sum-of-the-digits or the double declining 
balance method. This acceleration of 
depreciation permits speedier pay-down 
of the mortgage. 
¢ Element of Risk—There’s no lure of 
a fast buck in such deals. The two part- 
ners are taking the risk that real property 
values will decline. If their judgment is 
right and values improve, they'll have 
two options after the greatest tax advan- 
tage of rapid depreciation is exhausted, 
which they figure takes six or seven 
vears: 
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e They can hold the property as 
a long-term investment. For estate- 
building purposes, this option has at- 
tractions. 

¢ They can sell at a capital gain. 
This choice has the advantage of free- 
ing their capital for additional construc- 
tion work. 

In making the choice, they'll be in- 
fluenced by a policy decision not to 
become real estate traders. Their free- 
wheeling has hit enough bumps to 
convince them that construction is 
their forte. 
¢ Industrial Development—The _ build- 
leaseback device is one of several that 
Haas & Haynie has employed to get 
the additional financial leverage that 
even the best-run construction business, 
subject to normal income tax, doesn’t 
afford. Industrial real estate develop- 
ment is another. From one such de- 
velopment the company emerged in 
possession of the $500,000 downtown 
real estate parcel on which it intends 
to build 111 Pine St. 

Right now, 111] Pine St. is paving its 
way as a parking lot. A few months 
ago, it came within an ace of material- 
izing as a full-blown construction proj- 
ect. Since they're not speculative 
builders, the partners insisted on lining 
up tenants before they got started. 
Just as insistent was the institutional 
investor who would provide the re- 
quired $5-million of financing. The 
backer wanted to see +0% of the space 
committed. Haas & Haynie missed the 
target, but it did get tenants for 10 
floors, enough to warrant another try. 
¢ Convenient to Airport—At the in- 
vitation of a Los Angeles developer, 
Haas & Haynie bought a 50% interest 
in a $1l-million industrial parcel of 200 
acres on San Francisco Bay adjoining 
the International Airport, in turn find- 
ing investors for half their interest. 

Development of the property is 
under way, and the first 15-acre block 


Profit in Build-Lease Deals 


of the improved land was sold fo 
$500,000. The joint venturers expect 
to sell several million dollars of im 
provement bonds on the other acreag« 
They calculate that they can impro\ 
and sell about two-thirds of the tract 
by 1961, and that this will return thei 
investment. ‘They'll then have 65 
70 acres of improved land worth 
wards of $2.5-million. 

Haas & Haynie will own one-f 
of that land and build leasebacks 
In addition, as one of the development 
owners, the company will have th 
vantage of dealing with the peopl 
buy the rest of the property. If t 
estimating department is on its 
this could result in some 
construction contracts. 


handsom 


Il. Opportunity Knocks 


It was said of Florenz Ziegfeld that 
he was gifted with X-ray vision. An 
impersonal but exacting clinician, | 
never eved a pretty girl without making 
a spot assessment of her anatomica 
endowments as grist for his flesh mill 
In the same manner, Ed Haas and Bol 
Haynie can’t look at a piece of vacant 
ground without visualizing the steel 
and concrete that would convert it int 
a building contract. It was this 
patience with unimproved land that 
got them into the hotel business in 
Honolulu a few months ago. 

e Business at Waikiki—Hayni 
scouting prospects of a housing cd 
opment in the Hawaiian capital when 
he encountered a fellow San Franci 
can, William M. Roth, on Waikiki 
Beach. Roth is financial vice-president 
of Matson Navigation Co. and member 
of a family that owns a 
part of it. 

Matson’s four plush Honolulu hotels 
were in the news. Conrad Hilton had 
offered to buy them. Matson was v 
ing to sell—at the right price—and th 
tumors of a_ partial liquidation had 
more than doubled the market valu 
of the stock. 

Hilton, however, didn’t want in 
cluded in the package the 10 acres of 
undeveloped land that went with th 
hotels, some of it attractive 
frontage. 

Solely out of curiosity, Haynie ac- 
cepted Roth’s offer of a conducted 
tour of the properties. He found the 
Royal Hawaiian and its companion 
hotels of academic interest. .On the 
unimproved land, however, he could 
see apartment hotels and commercial 
buildings assuming shape. 
¢ Swinging Hotel Deal—Although Hay- 
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SUN-POWERED VOICE 
FOR A MOON 


You put a tremendous lot of effort into getting a man-made 
moon into orbit around the earth... and what happens? 
In only a couple of weeks, “the cat gets its tongue”! Batteries 
that power the radio soon go dead . . . and the moon silently races 
around, heaven knows where. 


To make “moons” talk back for years, the Tapco Group has 
developed an ingenious electric-power station to fit into a satellite’s 
nose. A sun-loving reflector focuses the sun’s heat on a tiny boiler 
filled with mercury ...the mercury turns into vapor...turns a 
tiny turbine...and drives an alternator...which generates several 
kilowatts of electric power for the moon-riding radio transmitter. 


Abilities such as this one are at work every day at the Tapco 
Group ... solving electrical, electronic, missile, space vehicle, and 
metallurgical problems. Tell us your problem... we'll deliver the 
answer ...AND the complete system, subsystem, or any part. 


TAPCO GROUP 


TRW, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


OSE E26 me. Dept. BW-559 + Cleveland 17, Ohio 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SYSTEMS, SUBSYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 
FOR THE AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ORDNANCE, ELECTRONIC, AND NUCLEAR INDUSTRIES 
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nie recognized that the Matson hold- 
ings were, financially and occupation- 
ally, out of the Haas & Haynie ballpark, 
he was intrigued by the land. Roth 
agreed to listen to a proposition, and 
when Haynie was able to demonstrate 
that he meant business, Matson gave 
him access to records that would enable 
him to frame a bona fide offer 

One of the important tools in the 
kit of an operation in this field is an 
intimate knowledge of the investment 
capital market. Haas and his partner 
are always in touch with institutional in 
vestors. Thev know when one insurance 
company is loaned up on industrial 
properties in the Southwest, when an- 
other is shopping for commercial build 
ings in Oregon. Thev make it a point 
to know when a pension fund is on 
the lookout for industrial mortgages 
And the partners have a small circle of 


private investors who are usually ready 
to take a piece of the proprietary risk. 

| set the stage for a deal with 
Matson, Havnie needed a hotel opera 
tor—a big on Armed with appraisals 
ind with tentative financial commit 
ments, h pproached Sheraton Corp 
of Ameri ultimately brought Shera- 
ton and Matson principals together 

When the smok leared, a new 
subsidiary—Sheraton Hawai Corp 
owned four Matson hotels and adjacent 
acreag lhe announced price was $18- 
million. Sheraton arranged the financ- 
ing and wound up with 90% of Shera- 
ton Hawaii 


For what Haas describes as a “modest 
investment,” Haas & Haynie became a 
partner of the big hotel chain, own- 
ing 10 of Sheraton Hawaii and a 
voice on the board. Of more immediate 
importance, Haas & Haynie obtained 
a commitment from Sheraton Hawaii 
to handle a development and construc- 
tion program on the unimproved acreage 
that should range between $5-million 
and $10-million over the next five 
vear,rs 


lll. Making a Start 


As Haas & Havnie views it, there 
are three requisites to the kind of free- 
wheeling operation they conduct. In 
order of importance, they are: 

e A highly competent professional 
engineering organization. 

e Intimate knowledge of the tax 
laws. 

e Intimate knowledge of the 
money markets. 

Edward Haas, 51, is an engineer. His 
father, member of a pioneer California 
family, established a construction busi- 
ness in San Francisco in 1898, and Ed 
is carrving on the tradition. 

* Compatible Talents—Robert Haynie, 
43, is a lawver. A native of New Or- 
leans, he flew Navy transport planes out 
of San Francisco during the war, thus 
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7 GO FARTHER WHEN YOU INVEST IN 
p-— 
‘ent : 
ie] ELLY TRUCK TIRES 
Inc- : 
CTa- . . . . . . . 
Your investment in truck tires will pay off in extra ‘‘dividends’”’ 
ii a. 9 Ps . 
lest i when you choose Kellys. It’s because Kellys are the toughest tires 
ote | made. That’s one reason why they deliver more dependable service 
da | and longer mileage. Another reason is that every Kelly is engineered 
iate j and built to meet the requirements of specific wheel loads, strains and 
ned | stresses. The result? You can depend on Kellys to give you the best 
‘all 4 - 
a is : and the most for your tire dollars. 
' : | ’ 
“age There’s a top quality Kelly Tire for every type of car, truck and 
lion | implement. Get all the facts from your Kelly Dealer, or write to: The 
five Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 
here (<[sLLy/ DUAL TRAG Specially built for 
free- 
In the toughest hauling jobs on and off the highway! 
onal ®@ Positive Traction. Husky dual bar ©@ Extra-long Wearing. Pre-stretched 
cleats give sure-footed, non-directional heat-stabilized nylon cord and Kelly's 
tax traction always . . . everywhere. exclusive Armorubber tread make this 
m today’s toughest all-purpose tire. Lasts 
the © Heavy Continuous Center Rib. Rolls longer, takes more recaps, delivers 
q smoothly over pavement. No tendency lower cost-per-mile 
to sideslip on wet roads or in soft going. si: . 
His 
wnia @ Self-Cleaning. Skillfully designed 
busi- grooves prevent small rocks and stones 
E d from wedging in between the cleats. 
vnie, 
Or LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF BONUS MILEAGE... 7 IRES 
s out , 
thus 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND @ THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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WHEN BUYING 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
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Choose a Make Whose 
Builder Thinks Enough Of 
i a His Own Good Name to 
| ‘ Equip His Product With 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 

























Visit the Continental Display 
Booth 1511 
MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 
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MUSKEGON + MICHIGAN 


6 EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK « 3817 S. SANTA 
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became acquainted with the Golden 
Gate city and its postwar opportunities. 
He met Haas while employed by a 
rival contractor as a business developer. 
In chasing the same construction jobs, 
they discovered a mutual interest in 
generating their own opportunities in- 
stead of waiting for bid invitations to 
sail over the transom. ‘They got to- 
gether in 1952. 

The partners agree that the company’s 
professional skill is the fulcrum on 
which the whole operation rides. Slip- 
shod estimating, faulty supervision, care- 
less execution of contracts could doom 
the enterprise. In consequence, Haas 
spends more time tramping around 
building sites than at his desk. He 
leaves most of the blue-sky stuff to 
Haynie. 
¢ Repeat Business—Haas notes with 
some pride that the company does a 
fair amount of repeat business. On 
the strength of several million dollars’ 
worth of paper mill construction for 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. at Antioch, 
Calif., Haas & Haynie was invited to 
bid for—and won—the $10-million gen- 
cral contract for Crown’s new San Fran- 
cisco office building and the $3.5-mil- 
lion general contract for a new paper 
mill in St. Francisville, La., both now 
nearing completion. 

Pacific Telephone was a Haas client 
when Haas was a time clerk for his 
father, and still comes back for more. 
General Electric, Sylvania, and Amerti- 
can Borax liked the first buildings Haas 
& Havnie built for them well enough 
to enter repeat orders. 
¢ Once Bumed—The potential rewards 
in generating business by building for 
vour own account can be highly seduc- 
tive. Besides increasing your leverage, 
these projects help to smooth out the 
sometimes turbulent curve of the con- 
struction business. Of course, the re- 
wards don’t alwavs materialize. Haas & 
Havnie hit one notable clinker. 

\ few vears ago they won a contract 
with the city to build a parking garage 
under a downtown park in San Fran- 
cisco. It was one of those long-term 
lease deals with ownership vested in a 
nonprofit corporation until the debt 
was retired, with the city after that. 

The St. Marv’s Square Garage was 
phenomenally successful, and the con- 
tractors berated themselves for lacking 
the vision to retain the lease. ‘They were 
determined not to make the same mis- 
take again. A short time later the same 
kind of project presented itself in Reno, 
Nev. This time they participated in the 
financing and retained operating rights. 
The traffic, however, failed to material- 
ize, and Haas & Haynie is taking a 
shellacking. 

Once burned, Haas & Haynie will 
leave the operating of future projects 
to others. The partners will stick to 
the things they do best. EnNp 
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Braniff prepares for the jet age fast 


| thanks to KEROGRAPHY 






“In an industry where speed is of prime 
importance, time saved by xerography 
is as vital as cost savings.” 


HORACE BOLDING, Vice-President 
Braniff International Airways 


and economically...saves $30,000 yearly in 
reproduction of training manuals 


With its first Boeing 707 jet airliners 
scheduled for delivery in 1959, Braniff 
International Airways is relying on 
xerography and offset duplicating for 
fast and economical copies of main- 
tenance, ground operations, and 
flight-training manuals to educate its 
5,000 employees in the transition from 
conventional aircraft of today to the 
jet era of tomorrow. 

“Thousands of pages of highly tech- 
nical information, charts, and illustra- 
tions will be reproduced by xerogra- 


phy and offset duplicating at one- 
fourth the cost of the photo-negative 
process,” says Horace Bolding, Bra- 
niff’s vice-president—purchasing and 
stores. “We'll save at least $30,000 
yearly. 

“In addition, there will be continu- 
ous changes and modifications that 
will require updating the manuals 
regularly. In an industry where speed 
is of prime importance, time saved by 
xerography is as vital as cost savings.” 

Xerography, the world’s most ver- 


satile copying process, can help 

too. Write for proof-of-performan: 
folders showing how xerography 
saving time and thousands of dolla 
for companies of all kinds and si 
HaLow Xerox Inc., 59-10X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 











Can we help you with 
your 1960 models ? 


We think we can. 

A change in colors or type of finish in presenting a bright new 
face to the buying public is frequently as effective as far more 
expensive new dies, patterns or costly changes in production tech- 
niques. Sherwin-Williams world’s largest manufacturer of 
paints . . . specializes in this field. Our experts will be glad to 
work with you, your engineers and production men on problems 


of color, type, and method of finish you may have. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


SERVICE CENTERS IN 1064 CITIES 
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Dry Photocopier 


New machine developed by 
Haloid for the Air Force ex- 
tends xerography process to 
continuous-tone prints. 


\ new machine developed by Haloid 
Xerox, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., that uses 
a dry photocopying process to make 
continuous-tone prints may bring about 
a radical change in the printing of 
photographs. Until now, the process, 
known as xerography, generally has been 
restricted to reproductions of documents 
and line drawings. ‘The new Haloid ma- 
chine can produce prints at a rate of 
22 sec. for the first one and 24 sec. for 
succeeding pictures. The machine op- 
erates in daylight and uses no chemicals 
or sensitized paper, though the paper 
is plastic-coated. 

A prototvpe of the machine, devel- 
oped for the U.S. Air Force, was 
demonstrated for the first time in Wash- 
ington this week. Designed for use with 
conventional aerial negative or positive 
films, the machine exposes, prints, and 
finishes pictures from a 500-ft. roll of 
film up to 9 in. wide at the rate of 20 
ft. per minute. The pictures have a 
resolution of 750 lines per inch. 
¢ How It Works—The process works 
this wav: A drum coated with a thin 
layer of light-sensitive selenium is given 
a positive electric charge. The film roll 
is fed into moving contact with the 
rotating drum and exposed by a slit of 
light at the line of contact. Drum areas 
shaded by dark areas of the film retain 
their electric charge, while portions 
covered by light areas of the film lose 
their charge. 

Then a fine black powder, also elec- 
trically charged, is spraved on the drum. 
It is attracted to the uncharged areas of 
the drum and repelled from the charged 
areas, making the latent image visible. 
This powder image is transferred to 
plastic-coated white paper that is 
charged electrically to attract the pow- 
der from the drum; the powder is 
bonded tightly to the paper by a brief 
heat that softens the plastic, making the 
image permanent. 

The process is similar to the making 
of line copies by xerography, but refine- 
ments were necessary to achieve con- 
tinuous-tone prints. ‘The photosensitive 
coating and the powder dispersion, for 
instance, had to be refined to eliminate 
uneven tones and corona effect. 
¢ Commercial Possibilities—The prints 
made on the Air Force machine have a 
sepia tone, but Haloid expects to be 
able to achieve the standard shades of 
black by the time commercial models 
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Shortest distance between soft coal and hard steel 


It takes 34 of a ton of coal to make a ton of steel. And 
the nation’s steel furnaces gobble up over 100 million 
tons of coal a year. 


That’s why you'll see modern hopper cars marked 
“Western Maryland” rolling day and night from 
“America’s Bituminous Coal Bin” in West Virginia to 
the giant eastern steel mills ... just a short haul away. 

Whether you need fine coal for steel . . . or specially 


prepared grades for heat or power ... it’s readily avail- 
able on the Western Maryland. 


Call us and see how prompt and friendly the service is 
on one of today’s truly up-to-date railroads. 


Seon, —iaS 


* 
= om. 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.—Short Cut for Fast Freight 





are ready. This is still several years 
away. Haloid officials are modest about 
commercial implications, but the ma- 
YOU GET MORE WHEN You chine is likely to be valuable in indus- 
trial photography. High-speed, large- 
BUY VIKING ROTARY PUMPS volume photo finishing could improve 
quality control, for instance. Some ob- 
servers feel xerographic printing will 
challenge commercial photo finishing, 
too. 
Haloid estimates that the machine 
will sell for about $200,000 when it be- 
comes commercially available. 
















COMPLETE SELECTION 


In many cases, you can quickly order the pump you need. Why? Be. 
cause you can select from over 750 catalogued models and thousands 
of specials n sizes from 2/3 to 1050 gallons per minute. You 
$ g from this one complete source! 


tim ad mor buyin 
ave e ang oney ouy 


TOP QUALITY 


ery Viking Pump has quality built into it — quality that will save you 
many repair bills. Ask the service man how he rates Viking. You will 


ton rating 
vp ic J 


ROTARY PUMP ""KNOW-HOW"' 


Engineers at Viking apply and think rotary pumps and nothing but 
rotary pum From them, you can get the best information on rotary 
pump applicat ; no half-way measures at Viking, 

Send today for our 8-page folder on Viking Pumps . . . Series 59S 










Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it’s “‘ROTO-KING’’ pumps 
OFFICES & DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY. 





New Fluorescent Bulb 


AIRLESS§ 
, Uses Ordinary Socket 


These new fluorescent lights devel- 
oped by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
can be screwed into an ordinary light 
socket, just like an incandescent bulb. 


Fast Shipment! This should make them popular with 
BODINE householders who have, shied from 


fluorescents because of the bulky fix- 


COATING 





spray 
painting 
without air 








MOTORS... tures hitherto necessary. Designers 
Airless Spray Painting by Nordson re- from stock...1/2000 to 1/6 hp should like the bulbs, too, becaus« of 
dese one of Gee catte Geb teil ' the added freedom they will give in 
; 3 : Now Bodine offers design engineers designing decorative lighting. 
ciency prevalent in conventional 265 different standard types and One of the complications in the 
methods by eliminating air as an | sizes of reducer and nonreducer standard fluorescent fixture is the need 
atomizing agent. Paint savings of 50% | motors ... in stock, on the shelves, to include a space-consuming current 


ready for shipment! Reducer 


torque ratings up to 219 in. Ibs. limiting device, known as a ballast. In 


the new fluorescents, Westinghouse 
engineers have added an incandescent 


and labor savings as high as 80% 
have been effected by utilizing this 


FREE... New 12-page engineering 


modern spray coating process. Bullotin “S." It describes, in filament—of the type used in ordinary 
detail, stock models . . . gives a ee Be . iob ‘ 
Why not investigate . . . Today specifications and ratings. Oe ee 


Though the new lights will rot be 
quite so efficient as a true fluorescent, 
Westinghouse claims they will outdo 
the incandescent. Their biggest draw- 
“a back: a price considerably higher than 
that for ordinary fluorescents. Because 
of this, Westinghouse is delaying pro- 
duction of the lamps until it completes 
a market survey. END 


N 0 R DSO N co RPO RATI ON Bodine Electric Co., 2520 W. Bradley Place, Chicago 
AMHERST, OHIO YUKON 8-4473 FR Cc BD) | NJ — 
” J / 


In Canada: 864 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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SPRAY COATING 


WRITE FOR AIRLESS EQUIPMENT 


PAINTING BROCHURE 
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Packaging speeds can either beef up or eat into your profits. 
When a packaging material operates at less than top machine 
speed, you pay for extra packaging machinery you don’t need. 
No other film runs as fast as cellophane... turns out so many 
packages per machine-hour. Add this production edge to the 
proven sales power of crystal-clear transparency, and you can 
4} ~see why cellophane is the choice of so many cost-conscious 


packagers. Cellophane can help you “buy your market” at lowest 





cost. For more information, call your Du Pont representative. 





DU PONT CELLOPHANE 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 





The packaging speed of Cellophane 
made this sale more profitable 
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WHY CELLOPHANE HAS THE POWER TO 
MOVE MORE GOODS MORE PROFITABLY 


i PURE TRANSPARENCY. Cellop! 
lets your product be its ow 
salesman. 

[Wi PRODUCT - TAILORED PROTECTION 
Packagers can choose from ov 
types of Du Pont cellophane t 
the needs of their products 
WI HIGH-SPEED PACKAGING. 
phone operates at highest spe« 
runs efficiently on a wide v 
packaging machinery. 

[V1 DESIGN VERSATILITY: Cellopho 
hances the appearance of your 
uct, permits virtually unlimited pack 
age design, vivid color printir 


GU PONY 


REG. yu. 5. Pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEM 





_ In Management 


Royal Dutch/Shell Group Wants to Absorb 
Canadian Eagle Oil, Which Markets Abroad 


The Royal Dutch/Shell group has made a surprise 
offer for Canadian Eagle Oil Co., Ltd., which markets 
in the British Isles and Latin America, and in which the 
group already owns a 21% interest. Caneagle holders 
will get two shares of Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. and 
three of “Shell” ‘Transport & Trading Co. for each 12 of 
Caneagle. If stockholders approve the plan, the Royal 
Dutch and Shell stock will be turned over to the com- 
pany for all assets, Caneagle will then distribute them to 
holders and dissolve itself. 

Caneagle—which does no business in Canada—has 
long been closely affiliated with Shell. The companies 
jointly own companies in Britain, Eire, and South Amer- 
ica; Shell refines much of the crude oil from Caneagle 
wells in Venezuela and Colombia and distributes Can- 
eagle products in Britain. Canadian Eagle has a 20% 
stake in Shell-Mex and P.B., Ltd. (in which the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group owns 38%), and Caneagle’s chairman, 
Sir George Legh-Jones, is a managing director of Shell. 
Outsiders see the absorption as a sensible move. For 
example, the group could use Caneagle’s large fleet of 
tankers that currently are chartered out at low rates. 


a * * 
Stockholders Provide Sales Leads 


Silvray Lighting, Inc., has tapped a new source of sales 
leads—its stockholders. 

With the February dividend check, James M. Gilbert, 
president of Silvray (a New Jersey outfit that silvers 
light bulbs for the major manufacturers and makes 
lighting fixtures), suggested that “our 2,000-odd stock- 
holders represent an army of distribution ‘missionaries.’ ” 
He enclosed a one-page mimeographed questionnaire, 
asking for personal data about the stockholders and for 
sales leads and contacts in their home towns. 

Better than 500 stockholders—most of them owning 
100 of fewer shares_of the $5 stock—mailed back ques- 
tionnaires; 137 of them said they would be in a position 
to recommend use of Silvray products to school boards 
or other potential buyers. Some stockholders polled 
local stores, reported back reasons why silvered bulbs 
weren't handled. Silvray field salesmen are busy follow- 
ing up the leads, have already sold one store relighting 
job from a stockholder contact. 


CPAs Set Up New Program to Erase 
Gray Areas in Accounting Practices 

The American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants is opening a drive to wipe out the gray areas in 


accounting practices. 


102 Management 


A new Research Div. will study areas where there are 
“alternative but equally acceptable accounting prin- 
ciples or procedures” and publish exploratory mono- 
graphs. A new Accounting Principles Board then will 
issue “statements of generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples,” which will serve as nationwide standards, strictly 
defining the situations in which each alternative should 
be used. These statements will replace bulletins now 
issued by the Institute’s Committee on Accounting Pro- 
cedures (BW—Apr.5’58,p79). 

One example of a gray area to be studied: inventory 
valuation (for instance, when is it appropriate to use the 
last-in-first-out method?). 


The AICPA also is moving to stiffen professional re- 
quirements. A report adopted by the Institute’s govern- 
ing council at its semiannual meeting last week calls for 
states to enact uniform CPA requirements. ‘These would 
include a college degree, postgraduate study, and at least 
one year’s work experience. Although only four states 
(Connecticut, Florida, New Jersey, and New York) now 
require CPA candidates to hold college degrees, only 
8% of the successful candidates in recent years have not 
been college graduates. 


Management Briefs 


After more than a year of squabbles, Glen Alden Corp. 
and List Industries Corp., which had owned some 40% 
of Glen Alden, have merged. The marriage was first 
proposed in March of last year but was dropped because 
of stockholder court action (BW —Jul.12’58,p74). Last 
week the merger finally went through although some 
Glen Alden holders announced they would ask for cash 
instead of shares in the merged corporation. 


.. . Another corporate merger that has traveled a 
bumpy road (BW-—Jul.26'58,p38) has had its way 
smoothed. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
O.K.'d plans of Pittston Co. to take control of Brink’s, 
Inc., overriding objections of the Justice Dept. for the 
second time, and the plan should now go through. 


Two large companies upgraded the titles of their top 
executives last week. Frank Pace, Jr., was elected board 
chairman of General Dynamics Corp. and was succeeded 
as president by Earl D. Johnson, formerly executive vice- 
president. Pace remains chief executive officer. At 
Montgomery Ward & Co., executive vice-president Paul 
M. Hammaker was advanced to president. John A. Barr, 
who has been both president and board chairman, con- 
tinues as chairman and chief executive. 


. . . At the same time Montgomery Ward announced 
a five-year, $500-million expansion program. The money 
will be spent to open and stock new stores and distribu- 
tion centers and to finance increased volume of charge 
accounts. By the end.of this year, Barr said at the an- 
nual meeting, all of the company’s excess cash will be 
out of low-earning securities and at work in higher- 
earning merchandising assets. Ward’s use of cash was 
the issue raised by Louis R. Wolfson in his attempt 
to gain control five years ago. 
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THE TREND 





Inflation and the Dilemma of Democracy 


In the first four months of 1959, the ordinary U. S. 
citizen has been receiving a bewildering amount 
of unsolicited instruction on the subject of inflation. 
In spite of the fact that the cost of living index has 
scarcely moved in the past year (BW—Apr.25 
’59,p57), the tide of contradictory explanation and 
admonition has kept rising. By this point, anyone 
who is not thoroughly confused simply has not been 
reading the newspapers. 

Much of this talk—including some from officials 
who should know better—is only a restaiement of 
the ancient and oversimplified proposition that infla- 
tion consists of too much money chasing too few 
goods. Some of it is outright scare stuff, the general 
purpose of which is “to wake the people up,” though 
what the people are supposed to do upon rousing, 
besides brushing their teeth, is never quite clear. 
Some is only a thinly disguised effort to grind a 
private ax on the stone of a public issue. 

But at least part of the current discussion of 
inflation represents a genuine effort to find a new 
and more satisfactory explanation of the economic 
forces at work in the U. S. today. 

Last week, for instance, Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, told 
Sen. Estes Kefauver’s antitrust subcommittee that 
‘there is no single cause” of inflation. “Sometimes,” 
Saulnier said, “prices rise because of the pull of 
demand; and sometimes because of the push from 
costs. In my judgment, the latter was a major 
factor in 1956-58, primarily because of a tendency 
for increases in money wages during that period 
to outstrip improvements in productivity.” 

On the same day, Woodlief Thomas, chief 
economist of the Federal Reserve Board, made a 
speech declaring that “the strongest force for rising 
prices continues to be increased labor costs resulting 
from the pressures of powerful labor organizations 
for higher wages and fringe benefits.” 

Both these statements suggest that an important 
shift in official thinking is under way. 


New Thinking 


In its early years, the Eisenhower Administration 
worked on a fairly simple theory of inflation. It 
assumed that the root cause was too much money 
and that the infallible cure was credit restraint. 

The events of the past six years suggest that the 
problem isn’t as easy as all that. Prices went up in 
1957 and 1958 in spite of one of the toughest 
monetary policies the country has ever seen. And 
right or wrong, the Administration’s economists 
fear that they will start going up again soon. 

On the record, monetary policy emerges once 
more as a disappointment. There are times when 
credit restraint is perfectly justified. (And the 
present period when the U.S. is suffering a steady 
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drain on its gold stocks seems to be one of those 
times.) But as the final answer to the inflation prob- 
lem, monetary measures just don’t do the job. 

This is why at least some of the Administration’s 
economic strategists have begun swinging toward 
a more complex theory of inflation. By admitting 
the weakness of the old mechanistic explanation and 
looking at the cost side of the market, they hope to 
get a better description of what really happens. 

All this is good. But if the push of wages and 
profits on costs really is the main cause of inflation, 
then the role that the government should play in 
checking that push is by no means clear. 

What we face is one of the great dilemmas of a 
democracy—the conflict between legitimate public 
interests and equally legitimate private interests. 
In a system that respects individual freedoms, can 
the public interest be made to prevail without sacri- 
ficing some very fundamental values? 

Certainly, we can quite properly ask both the big 
unions and the big corporations to remember that 
the country as a whole has a stake in their negotia- 
tions. But it is demanding a superhuman altruism 
to expect them to put the interests of the consumer 
ahead of what they regard as their own welfare. 

On the other hand, if the government intervenes 
in the bargaining, how far should it go, and how is 
it to determine which side should yield? 

Many answers to this problem have been sug- 
gested. None of them promise to resolve the 
dilemma. Labor leaders suggest that employers 
be forced to absorb the full cost of any wage in- 
creases. Many employers think that the answer is 
to abridge union power. Sen. Kefauver would try to 
apply the leverage of public opinion to both parties 
by requiring advance notice of price increases. 

If none of these seem to be satisfactory answers, 
that does not mean that the problem is insoluble. 
We still need to know a great deal more about the 
processes of economic growth and the mechanisms 
that increase productivity. We need to know more 
about the structure of various markets and the 
methods of setting prices. And we need to know just 
how real the threat of future inflation is. 

There have been any number of studies and 
investigations of inflation in recent years. But all of 
them have traveled the same well-worn rut, and so 
none has produced any fresh thinking. There are 
three official or semi-official investigations under 
way right now. If any one of them could really 
start from scratch, if it could get rid of the excess 
baggage of old ideas and the shopworn talk about 
“fiat money,” if it could forget the false parallel 
with Germany of the 1920s and France at the time 
of the assignats—that study might start us on the 
way toward the understanding we must have if we 
are to work out a real solution of our dilemma. 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Ch 


em iC al raw materials 


"Show place:of the Nation,’’ Radio City Music Hall uses cable insulated with Geon made by Plastic Wire & Cable 
Corporation, Jewett City, Connecticut. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon polyvinyl materials only. 


Cable at Radio City Music Hall gets 
lighter touch from Geon 


Changes in electrical setups backstage 
during shows at Radio-City Music Hall 
were a problem because the electrical 
cable was so heavy it took two men to 
lift a 100-ft. length. Now a new cable 
insulated with Geon polyvinyl! material 
it is so light that 
one man can easily lift a 100-ft. coil. 

In addition to being lighter, cable 
insulated with Geon is considerably 


solves the problem 


reduced in bulk, making it easier for 
the set designer because it is ideal for 
hook-ups to lightweight backdrops. 
Geon-insulated cable lies flat, too, 
unlike old-style cable. It is excellent 


for use in traffic areas—like stages. 


B.EGoodrich 


Ina place where many people gather, 
safety is also a primary consideration. 
Again Geon scores— because it has ex- 
cellent dielectric properties. Inspection 
authorities have approved. There are 
no braids to rot, or to wick moisture. 
There is no lead sheathing to corrode. 
And this insulation of Geon is strong, 
fire-resistant (will not support combus- 
tion), and has good flexing properties. 

Here’s another way Geon polyvinyl 
material is providing the key to new 
product applications. You can get more 
information by writing Dept. AA-3., 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 


Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 











